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THE YOUNG HUSBAND. 



CHAPTER I. 



I AM one of the race yclept " old maids ;" in 
other words, I have passed the age of forty, 
and am unmarried. Being possessed of inde- 
pendence, I have settled in a pleasant abode 
close to this lovely village. The rector and 
his wife are old and valued friends, which 
was my inducement, in the first instance, to 
make Woodleigh (for so I shall call the village) 
my home. Now the interests I have formed 
within the place have given me ties to it inde- 
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2 THE YOUNG HUSBAND. 

pendent of those which first drew me hither. 
My whole time is devoted to visiting the poor ; 
and I feel a proud pleasure in reflecting of 
what real use I am to my friend the rector. 

The duties of a Scripture reader I in part 
fulfil, as well as that of visiting sister. I am, 
in fact, a regular Smur de la charite — and 
much I love the occupation. So wedded in- 
deed am I to these labours of love, that I would 
not relinquish them for husband, or child, or any 
other earthly possession. In short, I feel that 
they are my vocation — my caUing, as securely 
as that of the nun who immolates at the shrine 
of devotion her every hope of worldly happi- 
ness and advancement. 

There was, however, ever a mingling of ro- 
mance in my nature. In the marvellous and 
out of the usual course of dull every-day ex- 
istence I always deUghted ; and still the feehng 
clings to me now in later life, although in the 
monotonous scenes in which I move I had 
little food to foster the predisposition, until a 
new acquaintance accidentally, formed again 
renewed my vein of romance. 
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This is a partieularly primitive locality, beau- 
tifully rural and retired ; possessing an air of 
primeval simplicity, not to be found in villages 
or their inhabitants situated near railroads. 
There is but one large house in the immediate 
vicinity, and that had been uninhabited ever 
since the first few weeks after my arrival at 
Woodleigh, when, from the retired situation of 
the mansion, and the singularly reclusive habits 
of its principal inmates, I might have remained 
still ignorant of any such occupation, but from 
an adventure 1 met with during the above- 
mentioned period. 

I came to Woodleigh in the spring. But 
partly recovered from an illness, the result 
greatly of mental distress, I was neither in 
strength of spirits to enter immediately on the 
career of active duty in which I subsequently 
engaged, and found so effectual a cordial for 
the enervated powers both of mind and 
body. 

I luxuriated in the perfect sohtude of my 
situation — one so congenial to my state of feel- 
ing at the time. Even my friends at the 
vicarage were away at this moment. I spent 

B 2 



4 THE YOUNG HUSBAND. 

a great part of the day in the open air, ex- 
ploring the beauties of this unknown country. 

" I wandered lonely as the doud 
That floats on high o'er hiU and dale ;'' 

my mind often filled with melancholy 
musing on past memories, such as there is 
nothing Uke the season of spring to revive ; 
that season which to the thousand happy 
souls which walk this earth, may breathe 
of hope, and joy, and gladness — but must 
to the still greater portion prove the sad 
awakener of yearning longings — sorrowful 
regrets. 

" And when I stood beneath the fresh green tree, 
And saw around me the wide fields revive 
With fruits and fertile promise, and the spring 
Come forth — her work of gladness to contrive, 
"With all her reckless birds upon the wing, 
I turned from aU she brought 
To all she could not bring." ^' 

Thus, on the particular occasion which I 
mention, I had roamed I knew not whither, 
except that it was over meadows and meads 
enamelled with flowers and blossoms of every 
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hue ; through woods and copses newly burst- 
ing into verdure, with music above and 
around ; and an air breathing on my brow with 
only too great a weight of mild and luscious 
fragrance. I had not met a single human 
being — ^my soUtude was indeed complete — and 
my enjoyment proportionate. The poet's 
rhapsody finding its fiill echo in my breast — 

" There is a pleasure in the pathless woods, 
There is society where none intrudes." 

But suddenly, whilst intent upon making 
my way through the winding of a wood walk, 
in which I had become entangled, I heard a 
rustling in the bushes close to me, and the 
sharp, shrill barking of a dog broke upon my 
ear. Then coming near to the spot from 
whence the sound proceeded, I perceived, to 
my surprise, a diminutive creature of the 
King Charles's breed, crouching, half concealed 
by the high grass and fern, vigorously exerting 
its fiill powers of vociferation, whilst its large 
distended eyes— enormous in proportion to 
the rest of its head and face — were fixed upon 
some gUttering object suspended on the boughs 
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above ; and which, to my astonishment, on a 
closer scrutiny I discovered to be a small gold 
chain, of very delicate and minute workman- 
ship, with what appeared a large locket or 
miniature watch suspended therefrom. 

The barking of the Uttle animal was re- 
newed with fresh fury, when approaching still 
nearer I proceeded to disengage the trinket 
from the branch, and examine it more parti- 
cularly. 

The slender chain had evidently been broken, 
the locket was unclasped, and I immediately 
perceived it to contain the miniature portrait 
of a yoimg and very handsome man. — Yes, — 
most supremely handsome were the features of 
the pictured face which my eyes hastily pe- 
rused. 

How beautiful the curUng Up Mid open 
brow — ^with what life-like spirit looked forth 
the azure eye ! And yet — I know not how it 
was — a sentiment of sympathy, almost com- 
passion, was soon mingling in my breast with 
the intetise admiration which the first survey 
had excited. 

Yes, sympiathy — ^pity for the trembling hap- 
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piness — the pain woven with the pleasure ne^ 
cessarily the portion of those whose interests, 
or whose affection were intimately linked with 
that bright being's fate. 

" A mournful thing is love which grows, 
To one so wild as thou"; 

With that bright restlessness of eye — that tameless fire 
of brow." 

And the mother — ^the wife — the wife that 
was, or is to be. Alas ! I thought for the 
trouble of their happiness — ^the trembling 
mixture of their fear and pride. 

For conspicuous above all of noble and of 
good that countenance seemed originally in- 
tended to pourtray, breathed forth the attri- 
butes of an impetuous and impatient spirit — 
a passionate, uncontrollable, and unchecked 
will — ^impatient scorn of aU that might impede 
or cross the inchnations and purposes of his 
heart, or life. Nay, one might almost have 
fancied to discover the paramount existence of 
some such feeUngs working strongly in his 
breast at the very time the painter's skiU had 
been employed upon the work before me— 
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that the proud spirit was chafing inwardly 
against the hated thraldom of some chain of 
circmnstances, 4o which fate was obhging him 
to yield. 

I have always been a great physiognomist ; 
'and how correct and wefl-fonnded were my 
suppositions in this respect, the sequel will too 
clearly prove. 

However, the examination lasted but a short 
space of time. The little spaniel having ex- 
hausted its ineffectual fire upon me, darted 
suddenly forward down the path I had been 
pursuing ; and clasping the interesting object 
of my admiration, I followed in its track, 
anxious to be able to restore the lost treasure 
to its owner, of whose vicinity I could not but 
feel secure. And thus walking not many 
yards onwards, I came, indeed, ahnost imme- 
diately in sight of the supposed object of my 
search. 

I found that I had penetrated to the out- 
skirts of the wood, and stood close before 
some open palings, evidently forming a boun- 
dary to the private domain of some gentle- 
man's seat ; for beyond there lay what might 
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appear a distant and neglected extremity of 
the park. The trees grew stunted, irregular, 
and interlaced. The wild flowers and weeds 
flourished in unrestrained and rank luxuriance 
around a small lake, or extensive pool^ which 
stood in the midst, dark, stUl, and deep, — ^with 
a few willows bending their hoar branches over 
its brink ; yellow flowers floating here and there 
on its else so dull and stagnant surface. And 
in this lone and silent spot — silent, compara- 
tively, for here the birds did not seem merrily 
" to sing in the trees," as they had done before 
in the wood, and the Uttle dog, whilst making 
its diBficult way towards the object of its 
course, through the long twisted grass, had 
ceased its barking — ^I beheld, to my no small 
reUef, the figure of a lady. 

Her back was turned towards me, so that I 
could only discern from her appearance, as 
seen in that position, that she was tall and 
youthful. Little, however, of the careless 
grace and elasticity of youth were visible in 
her attitude, as she stood leaning heavily 
against one of the willow trees I mentioned — 
her head bending down, as if in weariness — 
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her eyes apparently fixed in dull absorption on 
the silent waters beneath her feet, whose dark 
and stagnant depths seemed more in unison 
with the gloomy ^tenor of some world-tried, 
grief-worn spirit, than with the mind of one 
but lately laimched on the gushing, sparkling 
streams of life. The httle dog now raised 
once more a complaining and a warning voice, 
as it sprang eagerly to the lady's side, looking 
back with angry defiance upon my offending 
person. 

Its mistress noticed not at first this excite- 
ment on her httle guardian's part, but by a 
fretful, impatient movement of her hand ; and 
it was not tiU its disturbance became too im- 
portunate to be left quite unregarded, that she 
slowly turned her head, and beheld the cause 
of such threatening demonstrations. 

For a moment she merely stared at me, 
mthout offering to advance ; but noticing at 
length the gesture which I made in sign that 
I wished to address her, she began with reluc- 
tant and uncertain steps to move slowly to- 
wards me. I thus had full opportunity of ob- 
serving her countenance, a scrutiny which did 
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not prove devoid of interest, though interest 
it might be of a melancholy nature. 

The face was young, indeed, or should have 
been so, but it was not beai^iftd, if bloom and 
smiles constitute beauty. How different from 
the pictured countenance I had so lately sur- 
veyed ! 

The sallow, roseless cheek — ^the strong Unes 
of anguished feehng, drawn tightly roimd a 
mouth whose natural form! seemed originally 
devoid of any pretension to regular loveliness-— 
the hps compressed and parched 

** As fever were the breath" 

which went forth to mingle with the sweet 
spring air, breathing in vain upon the weary 
brow. 

" There was a shade upon her large dark floating eyes, 
As if each spait of youthful ecstacy had fled." 

Eyes which of themselves might have re- 
deemed that face from want of beauty, had a 
more natural and happy expression been the 
character they bore. 
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Neither did they seem to possess any of the 
quick-sighted animation of youth and joyous- 
ness ; for still she came languidly and heavily 
towards me, with that fixed and dreary gaze — 
nor perceived the gUttering treasure I held 
conspicuously to view, till but a very few paces 
from the spot, when her countenance, indeed, 
underwent a sudden and immediate change. 
A glow, unlike the rosy blush of youthful de- 
light, sufPiised her brow; a light, different 
from the sunshine of pleasure, illuminated her 
eyes, as with something almost approaching to 
a cry of affiighted eagerness, she darted for- 
ward with extended hands, and grasped her 
recovered trinket. 

I then proceeded to explain how I had 
found it entangled in the branches. But she 
seemed Uttle to heed my explanation, with such 
eager absorption she was bent upon the ex- 
amination of the ornament, and the fracture 
which had proved the cause of the disaster. 

" Yes," at length she murmured, in a hoarse 
and hollow voice, more to herself than in an- 
swer to my communication, whilst something 
of a snoale, if such the dreary and unnatural 
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expression contracting her lips could so be 
called, played upon her countenance as she 
held in either hand the extremities of the 
severed chain — " broken ! * quite broken ! — 
the last link quite broken — and for ever !" 

Then, suddenly recollecting herself, and 
looking up with a scared and startled look 
towards me, she hurriedly, and with a painful 
effort to assume a tone of ordinary civihty, 
thanked me for what I had done, saying, that 
the chain was of some value, and that she 
should have been sorry to have lost it. Then, 
as if anxious only to rid herself of the re- 
straint of my presence, she hastily pointed to 
an open part of the palings, and laconicaQy 
invited me to pass through. 

I expressed my unwillingness to trespass on 
what I supposed to be private domains. 
Whereupon, still in the same tone of dreary 
indifference, she said that I was welcome to do 
so ; the path along the trees would lead me to 
the road across the park ; it was the shortest 
way to the village if I wished to go there. 

Then she turned abruptly, and walked 
away, leaving me to my choice. 
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I did not hesitate; having wandered far 
enough that day, I felt every incUnation to 
avail myself of the shortest route homewards, 
to say nothing of the privilege thus afforded 
me, of traversing the domams of the WiUows, 
that one large house in the neighbourhood I 
before mentioned, a privilege I felt particularly 
tempted to embrace, as the something of silence 
and mystery, I had always fancied preserved 
by the few with whom I had held converse 
concerning it — a silence so different from the 
usual notoriety generally attached to any habi- 
tations of the kind, in a remote coimtry neigh- 
bourhood — ^had considerably enhanced the in- 
terest with which I often paused before the 
entrance gate, situated in the outskirts of the 
village, and looked down the narrow avenue 
of old trees, not straight and stately, but with 
their tangled branches and green stems, fallen 
across each other, with deep rugged under- 
wood of shrubs, and gay wild flowers around 
their feet, which led, I concluded, to the great 
house, though that house itself, deep and low 
amongst the surrounding woods, was as com- 
pletely hidden from the curious view, as the 
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palace of the sleeping beauty, by its circling 
hedgerow. 

Through the aperture accordingly pointed 
out to me, one which might have been, pro- 
bably, made for the private convenience of the 
family, I hastily passed, making my way direct 
towards the narrow path, I discerned winding 
among the trees. 

But arrived so far, I could not restrain the 
inclination I felt to tum^ my head once more, 
before leaving the scene of my adventure, and 
look upon the "dark, myster ous ladye." 

The result of this observation arrested my 
footsteps with a vague feeling of fear and 
wonderment. 

The lady was once more crossing towards 
the spot where I had first beheld her. 

But she walked no longer with the slow 
and heavy footsteps I before described, but in 
a strangely hurried and excited manner. 
Having quickly reached the waters, she paused, 
strained to her lips and bosom with a convul- 
sive gesture, something in her hand. It was — 
I saw them flashing in the sunshine, as with 
averted head she held the object tremblingly. 
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desperately aloft — the chain and picture. 
And was it possible ? Did my eyes deceive 
me ? The golden treasure swayed backwards 
and forwards for a second, then shot like a 
gUttering serpent through the air. 

The aim was well directed though by that 
quivering arm — ^neither floating weeds nor 
overhanging shrubs impeded the downward 
course. And splash — splash! I heard the 
sound distinctly through the clear air, even at 
the distance where I stood — ^into its slimy 
depths — ^the dull, dark water opened to re- 
ceive its golden prize. 

A still silence seemed to succeed the start- 
ling deed. The lady again- stood motionless, 
as if tUl the last ripple had subsided, her 
work of destruction was incomplete. 

Even the Uttle spaniel seemed awestruck 
with amaze, and gazed upon the deed ru si- 
lence. I left them thus, unwilling that my 
espionage should be discovered; yet, when 
the barking of the dog again followed on my 
ear, shrill, sharp, and piercingly, I was ahnost 
tempted to attach to the sound some ominous 
meaning, and nearly paused questioning my 
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right, after what I had been the witness, to 
leave the lady in this lonely spot, but smiled 
again at the exaggerated idea, that the pas- 
sionate impulse of misery must need be 
followed by one of madness and crime. 

" Misery !" — ^yes ! and was it not easy for 
me, who had looked upon the pictured face of 
beauty, over which the stiU, dull water now 
was sleeping, with feelings and impressions 
such as I have described — ^was it difficult for 
me to image to myself the meaning of the 
scene I had witnessed? affections trampled 
on, and hopes betrayed, love turned to very 
bitterness. 

Ah! was there not something of all this 
involved in the sad heart - history of that 
young and wretched lady ? 



I went on through the park or wooded 
glebe, more properly speaking, composing the 
domain, — as soUtary, if not as wild and un- 
cultivated, as the spot I had just quitted; 
and soon, reposing in the calm glow of early 
evening's sunshine, appeared the mansion, a 
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grave but pleasant-looking building, in the old 
manor-house style. 

Other feelings,. I trust, than those of mere 
idle curiosity, induced the strong interest with 
which I turned my eyes upon the mansion, 
anxiously wondering to myself the circum- 
stances of abode, the place which she filled, 
whether as mistress, guest, or daughter, 
within its walls, what friends or comforters 
there possessed, by that poor, wretched young 
being ! 

The house itself displayed httle sign of 
hfe-hke occupation. More than one half 
seemed shut up ; the smoke curled but 
faintly from the chimney. No face of child or 
servant was visible at the treUised casement. 
Some sheep grazing close to the windows, on 
the bright greensward, showing in such vivid 
reUef against the grey stone walls, were, at 
first, the only Uving creatures visible. But, 
suddenly, the figure of a woman bearing the 
appearance of a respectable upper servant, 
issued from the door, standing in the shadow 
of the building, shading her eyes with her 
hand, as she gazed anxiously in the direction 
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I had taken. And there I saw she still re- 
mained, when I turned my head once more 
before losing sight of her, so that it was with 
a feeling of rehef that I proceeded on my 
way. 

The lady was not, at least, quite so deso- 
late, but that she possessed one kind and 
anxious friend, to watch for and meet her on 
her return. 

It may appear strange to my readers that 
I did not take immediate measures to dis- 
cover a full, true, and particular history of 
the lady of the manor. 

But, first of all, I can truly say, I am no 
lover of gossip. I knew no one at Wood- 
leigh — amongst the poor even, as yet, I 
had made but Uttle acquaintance. My own 
two servants were, like myself, strangers in the 
place, and as quiet and reserved in their habits 
and dispositions. Then by the time my friends 
at the Vicarage returned, the WiUows was really 
deserted, for a carriage, a few days after the 
adventure recorded, passed my window, packed 
for travelling. The old man weeding in my 
garden, in answer to my inquiry, told me, in 

c 2 
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his broad Somersetshire dialect, that it was 
the young lady from the great house, going to 
foreign parts. Beyond that, he seemed to 
know or care but httle. 

Mr. and Mrs. Young's arrival, and the 
course of active duty in which I immediately 
became engaged, so completely absorbed my 
time and thoughts, and obliterated the strong 
impression my adventure had at first made 
upon my interest and curiosity, that I might, 
perhaps, have rested contentedly in my igno- 
rance for ever and a day, but for the circum- 
stances which very soon, without any effort 
on my own part, led to my fall and perfect 
enUghtenment on the subject ; circumstances, 
the detail of which must now lead me back to 
the point from which I have so far digressed, 
namely, the interesting acquamtance I men- 
tioned to have made amongst the inhabitants 
of Woodleigh. 
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CHAPTER II. 

I HAD been, from my first axrival at Wood- 
leigh, greatly struck by the picturesque ap- 
pearance of a superior cottage which stood 
apart from the rest of the habitations — the 
principal ornament of the .village. 

The pretty garden not only boasted of the 
conunon cottage flowers, but rarer and more 
expensive plants and seedlings graced this 
Utile parterre ; indeed, constantly did I see a 
gardener issuing from the Willows gates, with a 
basket full of garden treasures, arrive at the 
cottage gate, and there would he pass the 
remainder of the afternoon beautifying the 
little spot, which was kept in the neatest trim 
by him and his assistants. 
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It was quite a lovely sight in Spring to 
watch the beautiful contrast of the various 
colours of the flowers belonging to that season, 
gladdening the sight after the bareness of a 
long winter. And then in summer, the roses 
of every hue and kind, the clusters of luxuriant 
white moss-roses, such as might well have vied 
with those so tempting to the view, and 
immortalized in the deUcious fairy story of 
" Beauty and the Beast," that tale which, to 
this day, I can read over and over again with 
pleasure. 

I often paused as I passed to feast my eyes 
on this little paradise, and to speculate on the 
whys and wherefores of this little menage^ — 
for a certain air of mystery certainly seemed to 
surround it. The tenant of this pretty cottage 
I discovered to be a delicate-looking woman of 
forty (I afterwards ascertaiiied her to be about 
this age, though she appeared much older), and 
she, with a respectable elderly person, were its 
sole occupants. 

Her name I heard was Lea, and that she 
had been a confidential servant in the family, 
until ill health obliged her to relinquish her 
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post. It was easy to see that she had been 
most thoroughly esteemed, for every comfort, 
nay, every luxury, seemed poured upon her. 

The interior of the cottage was perfect in its 
accommodation, although it appeared that Mrs. 
Lea was simple and unostentatious in her 
tastes, and, as an old inhabitant informed me, 
would not allow the place to be enlarged, 
sending away all the fine fiimiture which 
arrived for its decoration. 

" Jane Somers, who goes every week to the 
cottage in the capacity of char-woman," con- 
tinued my informer, " says that Mrs. Lea always 
sits in what is called the front kitchen, which, 
however, I hear, is as good as any parlour ; 
but there is a room on one side which looks 
very grand, hung round with pictures of beau- 
tiftd ladies and gentlemen, mostly young. In 
that, however, she seldom goes, excepting at 
times, and then she shuts the door, and no 
one ever thinks of disturbing her. Jane says, 
she goes to look at the pictures of her young 
masters and mistresses, some of whom she 
bdieves must be dead, for Mrs. Lea looks sad 
and tearful after she has left the room, — ^in- 
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deed, the girl tells me, she is often very mourn- 
ful, poor body ! particularly after she has re- 
ceived a letter from foreign parts/* 

This account of Mrs. Lea raised my interest 
and curiosity. Her appearance always excited 
my admiration. 

She must have been very comely in her 
better days of health and happiness, for her 
features were small and regular, her dress 
scrupulously neat. She was the very picture 
of an interesting invalid; and her attire, though 
plain and unpretending, demonstrated that she 
was very well to do in her circumstances. In 
summer the dress in which she appeared at 
church was grey silk of no mean texture ; in 
winter it was black. 

She attended church constantly, which was 
close to her dweUing; and it was a sight I 
always loved to contemplate, to see her issuing 
from the garden-gate, leaning on the arm of 
her respectable-looking attendant, and, with 
feeble steps, reaching that blessed sanctuary of 
the afflicted — ^the house of prayer. 

And afflicted surely she must have been, 
for there was scnnething in the expression of 
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her countenance, as I watched it whilst she sat 
in her Uttle pew, — that pew, by-the-bye, which 
was strangely decorated, considering the com- 
parative humble condition of its owner. In it 
might be observed a handsomely-worked otto- 
man to kneel upon, the seat was cushioned 
most luxuriously, a handsome Prayer Book 
and Bible rested upon the reading-desk, — ^all 
bespeaking some opulent hand of tenderness 
and afiFection ever held out to promote the 
comfort of one most fondly cherished. 

And in this pew I have always watched, un- 
seen by her, the countenance of Mrs. Lea, and 
how often has its expression almost drawn 
tears from my eyes ! 

Its deep sadness, its imploring, ahnost de* 
spairing signification, as, with clasped hands 
and uplifted glance, she seemed beseeching, 
entreating of Heaven some boon — some bless- 
ing — ^not for herself — ^no, it could not be — ^but 
for some loved being requiring aid from on 
high ! There was a careworn expression in 
the face of Mrs. Lea, which made her look, as 
I have before remarked, quite an old woman, 
for — 
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** The faded form may speak of sorrow more than years, 
The furrows on the cheek be the course of secret tears, 
The trembling lip may murmur of a^ri^it ne'er confess' d, 
And the dimness of the eye bespeak the soul's unrest !" 

Care and woe, those two sure hasteners of 
old age, those worms which gnaw without 
destroying, — ^yes, it is, indeed, wonderfiil how 
long human beings can continue on, with that 
barbed arrow pierced through the heart. — ^Yes, 
they Uve on, but what a life it is ! 



Many months elapsed before I found means 
to make the acquaintance of this, to me, most 
remarkable and interesting woman. She held 
no communion with any of the inhabitants of 
the village, unless a tale of distress met her 
ear, and then relief was immediately afiForded 
by the person who Kved with her at the cot- 
tage. I cannot describe the intense desire I 
felt to gain access to this Httle enchanted spot. 
I cast many a wistful glance over the Kttle 
gate always so carefully shut, longing to open 
it, and introduce myself to its interesting 
owner. But chance, at length, befriended me. 
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I was one afternoon in the early autumn pass- 
ing by the cottage, on the way to some of my 
usual haunts, when I heard the gate abruptly 
opened, and Mrs. Jones rushed forth, looking 
very pale and agitated. She gazed around 
her, evidently in search of some one with whom 
she might confer ; and, on seeing me (I had 
stopped abruptly, startled by her appearance 
of discomfiture and affright), exclaimed : 

" Madam, I am in great distress. Mrs. Lea 
has fallen down, and, I fear, has broken her 
leg. Where can I find the doctor ?" 

I told her I had seen him but a few mo- 
ments before, just entering a house in the 
village, and ofiered to go for him ; which offer 
was gratefolly received. 

I soon returned with Mr. Thompson, and, 
armed with his introduction, I ventured to 
enter with him the cottage. 

And there, indeed, my services were most 
welcome. We found the poor woman still 
prostrate on the spot where she had so un- 
fortunately fallen. Mrs. Jones had not dared 
to move her, and most thankfiiUy were my 
offers of help accepted. I am an excellent 
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nurse, and my nerves are strong. I helped to 
raise the sufferer, and to carry her to her bed. 
I was an able assistant to the doctor when the 
injured leg was set, and had the gratification 
of finding that Mrs. Lea, even in this short 
period of acquaintanceship, looked favourably 
and kindly upon me. 

I determined to remain at the cottage all 
night, and too gladly did Mrs. Jones embrace 
my proposal. So in the cottage I wfts installed 
for many weeks ; at least, many hours of the 
night and day I spent by the bedside of the 
patient ; and during that period I became not 
only acquainted with its inhabitants, but more 
and more interested in them. Mrs. Jones, 
though evidently not on an equality with Mrs. 
Lea, was an excellent person ; the devotion she 
evinced towards her was unbounded, quite ex- 
traordinary to witness. She had no thought 
for else, but serving, tending, and comforting 
her. And in Mrs. Lea I found a truly Chris- 
tian woman, — one schooled in the trials of 
adversity most certainly. But her adversity 
was not poverty or personal deprivation. 

No, far from it, to judge by external ap- 
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pearances. Her bedroom was comfort itself, 
I may say luxury. 

On remarking upon the peculiar construction 
and comfort of her bed, Mrs. Lea said : 

" Yes, it ought to be so ; this bed was sent 
from Gillow's, the famous London upholsterer.'' 
And then she sighed deeply, murmuring in a 
low voice, " Yes, if down pillows could give rest 
and peace, I might indeed command both, 

but " and then she stopped, covering her 

eyes with her hand. 

I never asked questions, but daily I felt that 
the barriers of restraint between us were be- 
coming less imapproachable, that I was gain- 
ing the confidence of this excellent woman. 

By slow degrees she recovered from the 
efiects of her accident, and, although my con- 
stant services were not now required, I was a 
frequent visitor at the cottage, every day be- 
coming more acceptable and necessary to its 
mistress. Mrs. Lea sat always in what was 
called the front kitchen, but which was, in 
fact, a most commodiously furnished sitting- 
room. 

Her luxurious arm-chair in summer-time 
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was placed by the lattice window, which, when 
thrown open, allowed the soft air to steal in — 
laden with the fragrance of the honey-suckles 
and jessamines trained round and growing 
with such luxuriance over the house. 

There was something peculiarly attractive 
to me in the character of my new acquaint- 
ance. She had evidently seen a great deal of 
the world, and that knowledge, combined with 
a strong mind and quick perception, rendered 
her a most agreeable companion, when she 
was in spirits to converse. She had evidently 
lived so much with the higher classes, that, 
although originally a servant, her manners 
were refined and courteous, her language pure, 
I may say elegant, in its expression and enun- 
ciation ; — ^and then again — ^there was an air of 
originality about the whole concern which 
caught my fancy more than I can describe. 

That Mrs. Lea was labouring under sor- 
rowful anxiety of mind, it was very evident to 
perceive, although she endeavoured to rouse 
herself before me, a comparative stranger. 

But one day I entered the cottage rather 
unexpectedly, and found her in a state of 
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much agitation, an open letter in her hand. 
This was many weeks after the accident, and 
Mrs. Lea could walk tolerably with the aid of 
crutches. I felt I was intruding, and saying 
I would call again, was about to leave the 
cottage, when she stopped me, saying — 

" Do not go, dear Miss Fenton — ^the fact is, 
I have been reading a letter the postman has 
just left — ^and I do not know if you find it 
so — I hope not — but to me, a letter seldom 
has a soothing effect ; indeed, through life I 
have made the remark, that their arrival have 
more the effect of disturbing than soothing 
the system. In a letter there is generally 
something to unsettle the current of one's 
thoughts, whether the contents be pleasing, or 
the contrary. And when one is separated 
from a beloved object — separated for many a 
long year, perhaps with the wide seas between 
us — ^then . does a letter come bringing with it 
such mingled feelings — joy — ^reUef — ^gratitude. 
Speaking now only of the letters which ought 
solely to give pleasure to the heart, to say no- 
thing of those wretched ones, which are the 
messengers of woe. Even then the first emo- 
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tions of reUef and joy over, what too often 
follows ? A void how painful — aching long- 
ings for but one brief sight of the beloved 
writer — ^tears, I fear, too generally succeed, 
which savour sadly of ingratitude towards 
Him, who has so mercifully taken under his 
protection the being whose safety we have 
prayed for, wept for, with such agonized fer- 
vour. Yes," she continued, "through life I 
have seen a great deal of all this. I have seen 
a letter longed for, prayed for, and when it 
comes, bringing good tidings ; what then fol- 
lowed ? Ecstatic joy at the sight of the hand- 
writing — ^kisses pressed upon the written words 
•^oy — exultation — and then, with the re- 
action .... any thing but joy This 

is all wrong .... but it is human nature.'' 

" Yet I think," I remarked, after a pause, 
" that you told me you had no natural con- 
nections to excite such feelings. I have, always 
imagined that only a parent or a wife could 
feel so acutely as you have described. As for 
me," I continued, and I suppose there was a 
lonely sadness in my tone, "I have passed 
through life with so few interests, so few ties 
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have bound my heart, that I can scarcely 
comprehend the emotions you have so vividly 
pictured/' 

" And, my dear lady, you may thank Grod 
that you have been spared from joys which 
certainly too often bring with them their equal 
sorrows. No," she continued, in a low tone, 
and as if she were speaking to herself — " I 
have few natural ties existing — ^but have I not 
others that have wound about my heart with 
equal tenacity? — ^Yes, could a mother have 
loved more tenderly than I have done ? No ! 
impossible. — My beloved children — children I 
have reared — watched over — ^prayed for — 
mourned for —Yes, mourned for, I may say, 
in dust and ashes — ^if such expression can at 
all be figurative of the deep, deep humiliation 
of my grief. Yes, I have loved with a love 
that passeth the love of woman — and I could 
love on till this heart has ceased its beatings. 
.... Miss Fenton," Mrs. Lea continued, 
with much excitement, " you have been most 
kind to me, and deeply have I felt your friendly 
consolation ; — ^to express how much it has im- 
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pressed my heart would be impossible. You 
have not only inspired me with gratitude, but 
with confidence. I long to open my mind, 
and to tell you all my sorrows. I long to 
ease my overloaded heart by pouring forth the 
history of my griefs, my anxieties, past and 
present, for those I love so well ; make you 
acquainted with those beloved ones, and claim 
from you sympathy for all I feel. Would it 
interest you to listen to my story ?" 

Earnestly I assured Mrs. Lea how anxious I 
had been, since first my acquaintance with her, 
to hear the story of her life ; and how vividly 
my interest had already been excited by her- 
self and all the circumstances surrounding her. 

" Yes," Mrs. Lea resumed, " you shall hear 
it all — the story of my life, or rather the story 
of those amongst whom my life has been spent. 
— Come to me, dear lady, to-morrow, at 
the twihght hour, and if it pleases you, I will 
commence my narrative. Yes, come at the 
twihght hour ; it ever seems to me that then 
my imagination is most clear and vivid ; then, 
too, I feel calmer, happier ; for then, in the 
language of a poet I have already learnt to 
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admire/* — and Mrs. Lea placed her hand upon 
an open book, a volume of Longfellow's poems, 
just published, which lay on a table by her 
side — " then 

" ' The forms of the departed 
Enter at the open door ; • 

The beloved — the true-hearted, 
Come to visit me once more. 

With a slow and noiseless footstep, 
Come those messengers divine ; 
Take the vacant chairs beside me. 
Lay their gentle hands in mine.' " 

I had not heard these Unes before, and how 
true, how touching did they appear ! how much 
they ever strike upon the heart of those who 
are lonely and bereft — bereft not only by death, 
but divided by adverse circumstances. And 
truly twihght, which to the young, the happy, 
the free from care, is a time of gloom, of wasted 
moments, is to us elder spirits frequently the 
most agreeable portion of the day. This world 
of care, trial, and struggle is making, one might 
imagine, a brief pause, all seems hushed and 
still, the glare and brightness of the day are 
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passed, leaving behind its mild and chastened 
shadow, Rest ! rest ! that word which conveys 
such soothing solace to the weary, the heavy 
laden, one may almost realize for a passing 
horn*, and then is the time to tm-n from the 
present; and revert to the past ; and then arise 
to the imagination shadowy images, scenes, 
forms from the oftentimes sad scenes of our 
pilgrimage. 

We all have had moments, some of an- 
guish, some of joy, never to be forgotten, some 
bright days, which through the deep gloom 
overcasting a life are like 

" Sunny spots on memory's waste/' 

And these pass before us in the darkening hour, 
making our hearts beat for a while vrith the 
pulse of former joy. 

" Yes," said Mrs. Lea, " I love the twihght. 
I feel at that hour as if my tongue were im- 
loosed, my words become eloquent to talk of 
those things that are passed and gone, particu- 
larly, if before the sun has quite set, when its 
rays illumine the walls with its fanciful streaks. 
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I wander into that room (and she pointed to 
the adjoining parlour), and look upon the faces 
hanging on the walls, and then how they seem 
to smile on me; yes, I have gazed on them until 
I could imagine the lips parted and were about 
to speak, to uttter words of affection. But 
soon, the smi suddenly declines, the gloom 
begins to deepen, and then my beloved ones, 
the expression changes, the smile i« gone, I 
look again, the eyes are fixed upon me now 
with a grave sad gaze. I turn away, I cannot 
bear that look ; but again a parting beam for a 
moment sends its slanting shadow over the 
ceihng, and all is bright once more, and then I 
leave the room ; I do not stay again to watch 
the shadow on those brows ; I try to think of 
the bright side of circumstances, and sit down 
in the twilight to muse." 

We were both silent for some moments. I 
felt indescribably affected by the words so pa- 
thetically spoken by my sad companion. 
She soon continued, by saying — 
" Miss Fenton, come to me to-morrow, and 
I will commence my story — I will," she added 
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with a smile, for she observed my comitenance 
of surprise at a strain of language I was so un- 
accustomed to hear from one in her station and 
circumstances ; — 

" ' Summon jfrom the past 

The fairest and the best, 

The virgin pure — the matron chaste, 
«^ « « * « 

* * * * the brave, 

Who knows to slay, yet dares to save/ 

" You will wonder at the old nurse's poetic 
vein, but the truth is, all my life poetry has 
been my passion. Often, as a girl, how I have 
been chidden, when a book of poems has been 
foundconcealed under my work — some favourite 
volume, from which ever and anon I indulged 
myself by taking stolen snatches of reading 
whilst employed in the dull duties of stitching 
and darning ; and even now, you may see in 
those well-filled book-shelves many of my fa- 
vourite poets, presents from givers, for whose 
sakes, how doubly precious are the gifts ; and 
of which," she turned again to the one just 
mentioned, " this has been the last ; but I rarely 
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indulge now, in such reading; t|^ank God, my 
tastes are changed, the poetry of the Psalms is 
now my highest delight, those songs of conso- 
lation and of prayer ; and," Mrs. Lea added, 
laying a hand on a large Bible placed also on 
the table near her, " this is now my Ubrary, my 
poetry, I never wish for any other. But it 
was not always so." 



The next evening, after a beautiful summer's 
day, when twilight began to spread its lilac 
tint over the glowing sky, I with impatient 
steps found myself hastening towards the cot- 
tage. I cannot describe my longing to hear the 
narrative of this remarkable woman's life ; my 
existence was one so little eventful, that such 
a prospect of amendment was one of a most 
exciting nature to me ; and I was not disap- 
pointed in my expectations; heart and soul 
was I absolved in the details, which I com- 
mitted to paper every night after Mrs. Lea had 
related a portion of the story. 
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CHAPTER III. 



NURSE LEA S STORY. 



*' I WAS only eighteen when I first entered 
the service of Captain and Mrs. Pierrepont. My 
family, I am proud to say, were most highly 
respectable, well known and esteemed by my 
master and mistress. I had been brought up 
with care, and my education was superior to 
the station of life to which I afterwords de- 
scended, owing to the pecuniary losses of my 
father. 

" My parents were too glad to allow me to 
accept a situation in the nursery of Captain 
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and Mrs. Pierrepont. It was not a post of 
drudgery, as, besides a head nurse, there was 
also a nursery maid ; but I was engaged to 
assist the former, and attend to the elder 
children. I was passionately fond of children, 
and had always been considered handy and 
clever about them. How well I remember 
the first day of my arrival. The family were 
then at Brighton. There were then four 
children ; two more were afterwards bom. 

" How well I can now see the group of 
httle faces thronging about the door to watch 
my entrance, they were the three elder chil- 
dren ; the youngest was on the nurse's knee, 
quite a baby. 

" Mrs. Pierrepont accompanied me to the 
nursery, and introduced me to the nurse, say- 
ing, ' Mrs. Wright, here is the yoimg person 
I mentioned to you. I hope she will be useful, 
and that you will endeavour to make her 
happy and comfortable. I have a great re- 
gard for her parents, and am sure, if she at 
all resembles them, she must be a very esti- 
mable person.' 
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"The nurse, I thought, did not appear to 
receive this intimation very favourably. She 
was a disagreeable-looking woman, with a 
jealous eye. No doubt, the kind trouble my 
lady took in thus bringing me before her notice 
was an impohtic measure, as far as my comfort 
with Mrs. Wright was concerned. She would 
have been much more hkely to have taken to 
me, if I had been represented in a less patro- 
nizing manner. Indeed, experience has taught 
me, I am sorry to say, to be aware, that to 
praise one servant to another, is a certain 
means of bringing upon the extolled one the 
spite and dislike of a whole estabhshment ; 
and for the two years she remained in that 
service, Mrs. Wright certainly endeavoured to 
make my life as uncomfortable as possible. 

" However, I did not mind it much. I soon 
loved the children most dearly ; and my feel- 
ings both towards Captain and Mrs. Pierrepont 
were those of such unmixed veneration, and I 
may say, affection, that every day I became 
more and more devoted heart and soul to their 
interests in every way. 
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" Captain Pierrepont was a naval officer, of 
very high standing. He was almost always 
employed, and was able to spend but brief 
intervals at home. This was a sad grief to 
his wife ; habit could not reconcile her to the 
sad deprivation of his presence ; for never did 
a woman more devotedly adore a husband; 
and no wonder, I never saw such a man. 

" Yes," said Mrs. Lea, shading for a mo- 
ment her eyes with her hand, as if looking in- 
wards upon the tablet of memory, " I can see 
his face — that noble brow — those dear, kind 
eyes — and that sweet smile — a smile which cap- 
tivated high and low — ^young and old. He 
had a word for every body. 

" How I loved to hear him utter only the 
simple words — 

" ' Well, Anne, how are the children ?' when 
he chanced to meet me. 

"There was, indeed, music in his voice, 
dear man ; and, in his step too, as the Scotch 
song so well describes — 

" * When he come up the stairs.' 
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" No wonder my lady loved him so much, 
and grieved so sorely when he was away. Yes, 
no one knew better than I, how cruelly she 
felt the constant separation ; and, indeed, I 
would advise no woman, unless she has a 
strong, stout heart, a mind which can turn to 
other sources of interest, amusement or occu- 
pation, to distract the thoughts from the one 
great happiness, never to think of marrying a 
sailor. It is a life of anxiety and deprivation 
to the timid ; and to the sensitive, Uttle to be 
imagined. I have seen what it is, and can 
speak from life. 

" And in this case it was a pecuhar trial, for 
my dear lady needed more than most women 
the strong hand to support her ; for her tem- 
perament was nervous, her health not always 
strong. She was a fair, lovely creature, greatly 
requiring the assistance of one who, though 
gentle as a woman to those whose weak- 
ness claimed his pity and his loving care, pos- 
sessed 

"'A heart of oak.* 
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Captain Pierrepont was certainly my model 
for what a man ought to be ; and I may say 
with truth, that never since have I met with 
one who, in my opinion, might claim to be his 
equal. But," she soliloquized with tearful 
eyes and clasped hands — "the bravest and 
the best must die ! 



" Years passed ; Mrs. Wright was gone. 
Though very young for such a situation of 
trust, I had long been head nurse. 

" I was holding a baby in my arms, when 
the two eldest boys came from school, and 
rushed soon after, as usual, into the nursery. 

''After greeting me affectionately as usual, 
the eldest exclaimed : 

" ' Now let us look at the baby, Nancy, or 
rather Lea, for I find you are to be a grand 
lady, and to be called Mistress Lea ; not that 
I shall ever honour you so far. Madam Anne. 
Well, why don't you let me look at this thing ?' 
he continued. 

"The child was asleep, and I held her towards 
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me, but I now turned the little face to her 
brother. 

" ' What a fright !' was the exclamation of 
Charlie, the eldest. The second, more poUte, 
did not make any remark at all, only looked 
rather supercihous. 

" ' Don't say so, Master Charles,' I said, 
chafing at this unkind reception of my httle 
charge. 

" ' But, Nancy,' Charhe continued, ' is she 
not ugly, such a swarthy looking creature ! well, 
I was quite angry when I heard that she was 
to be called that common name, Susan, but it 
would suit her much better than the pretty 
one Blanche.' 

" And oflF he set, followed by his brother, car- 
rying with him the two httle beauties of the 
nursery, the fairest of flowers ; very unlike 
what the poor httle nursling in my arms pro- 
mised to be. 

" She certainly was not a pretty baby ; but, 
from the very first moment of her life, I felt 
my heart warm towards that child in a manner 
it had never done before to any of the others. 
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much as I loved them all. And how that love 
grew and strengthened day by day, how tena- 
cious I was on her account, for most certainly 
she was not handsome, Uke the other children, 
who were beautiful, fair creatures, taking after 
their mother, with light golden locks floating 
over their white shoulders, their blue eyes 
brightened by the carnation of their soft cheeks. 
Miss Ethel, what a glorious creature she was ! 
and Uttle Rose ; so well the name suited her ; 
what contrasts did they aflFord to my poor 
Blanche. Blanche ! an imfortunate name, in- 
deed, for her, so dark-haired and complexioned. 
Indeed Mrs. Pierrepont would have changed it, 
so incongruous was it with the appearance of 
the child ; but it had been a promise to the 
godmother before the birth of the dark httle 
stranger, and an old friend and schoolfellow 
of my lady's, that should the expected ad- 
dition prove a girl, she was to be christened 
after her. 

" ' Yes,' the naughty Charhe would say to 
his sister, * it is just Kke caUing a black kitten 
Lily, as Blanche, you httle dark thing !" 
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" And indignant would the ' little dark thing' 
look ; for alas ! she had a spirit of her own, 
even from her earhest days, and feelings sus- 
ceptible to an unfortiuiate extent But after 
all, Blanche (at least, in my eyes) was not de- 
void of attractions in her style. She had cer- 
tainly fine eyes, and luxuriant hair ; her mouth 
was very large, but one point redeemed its im- 
perfections — ^its expression was decidedly good ; 
when she was pleased, and smiled, a beam 
seemed to overspread the whole countenance, 
lightening it up in a manner which surprised 
a stranger, for it changed for an instant the 
whole aspect of the little girl's fax;e. She had, 
indeed, her father's own smile, that most pe- 
culiar smile, possessing such magnetic power 
to charm, to fascinate, to conciliate. 



There was another child bom into the 
family, who shared with Miss Blanche my special 
love, not that I did not dearly love them all. 
I should be sorry you should suppose that my 
heart did not find room for every member 
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of that dear family ; but these two younger 
ones, the last of Mrs. Pierrepont's children, 
seemed, through various circumstances, pecu- 
harly thrown upon my care. The two elder 
boys went to school, and Miss Ethel and Rose 
had a governess, which took them very much 
out of the nursery. 

" The two httle ones were then my constant 
companions. That darling boy, how my heart 
always fails me when I think of him, though 
so many years have passed since I laid him in 
his narrow bed. Yes, though I have long 
learnt to thank God for his mercy in haviQg 
taken him from this world of trial, yet I can 
never think of him, as he was to me, whilst he 
bloomed so beautifully here, without all the 
old feelings renewing themselves within my 
heart, and yet I can scarcely call it sorrow, it 
is such a sweet, gentle pain compared to other 
griefs ; for, after all, what is the death of a 
sweet, innocent child, but an act of grace, for 
which we ought to bow our knees in thank- 
fulness. What is it, indeed, compared to that 

too often of seeing the young Uve on ! 

« « « « 
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" However, to continue, Blanche and Edwin 
were inseparable. How that little girl would 
sit for hours administering to this brother's 
comfort and amusement. Edwin had always 
been a delicate child; but between Miss 
Blanche and me, we had contrived, we hoped, 
to make him almost strong. 

" We used at this time to Uve a great deal 
at Brighton. The air agreed with Httle Edwin, 
and it was also a convenient distance from 
Portsmouth. Captain Pierrepont could either 
join his family, or my lady go to him, at a few 
hours' notice. 

" The children were accustomed to play for 
hours on the further beach of the West CliflF. 
It was a pretty group, those four children, and 
much were they noticed and admired. 

" Mrs. Pierrepont had a very intimate friend 
at Brighton, the lady was Blanche's godmother. 
She was a widow of the name of Loraine ; her 
family only consisted of one boy, the idol of 
his mother's heart ; he was about three years 
older than Miss Blanche ; a fine bold, beautiful 
boy, most thoroughly indulged, indeed, I may 
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add spoilt. Mrs. Loraine lived in a small house 
very near ours, Y^hen we were at Brighton ; in- 
deed, so attached was she to Mrs. Pierrepont, 
and the affection was so cordially returned, 
that wherever we went, there she would also 
generally find her way ; and Master Claud 
was so constantly in our nursery, that I leamt 
ahnost to consider him in the light of one of 
my own charges. 

" I loved the boy, notwithstanding his faults, 
and these were not a few ; but then he was 
badly managed, poor fellow. 

" He was very fond of the young Pierreponts, 
particularly Miss Ethel, who was older than 
himself; with Blanche he was always waging 
war, and I had hard matter to keep the peace 
between them. 

" Not that the fault was all on her side, for 
the httle lady loved him well, but she was hot- 
tempered, and could not bear the taunts and 
sUghts he in his boyish folly was always putting 
upon her — the coiQparisons he constantly 
amused himself by making between her beauty 
and that of her fairer sisters. 

E 2 
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" I have often thought upon that old story — 
that of the selfishness, the folly, sin, of spoiling 
children. I do not mean the venial act of in- 
dulging them; for that seldom does much 
harm in the end — that is to say, if there is 
any good in the nature of the child. But I 
mean by the term spoiling, allowing a child to ' 
run riot — to commit faults without correcting 
in the beginning failings and propensities, not 
insisting upon obedience, and to crown all, not 
commencing early to strengthen and enhghten 
the mind. 

" For my part, I am the last to be an advo- 
cate for strictness towards children ; in my ex- 
perience I have always seen those most kindly 
treated, even most constantly indulged, grow 
up far better, more afiectionate sons and 
daughters, with fewer graver faults than those 
who have always quailed at the glance of their 
parents, with whom they Kved upon the most 
formal terms of deferential fear. 

" Let parents only place trust and confi- 
dence in their children fi'om the earhest years, 
and in the long run they will seldom abuse it. 
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Seeing then every sacrifice for the happiness, 
advancement, or even pleasure of their children 
is cheerfully made, feeUngs of self-indulgence, 
of extravagance are checked in the habits of 
those young people who are worth any thing. 

" Indeed, I have seen an example of this in 
the young Pierreponts. Noble, high-spirited, 
as were the youths, — generous, open-hearted, 
in the extreme ; their love for their parents, — 
their knowledge of the devotion of these 
parents to themselves, impeded many a rising 
impulse which might have betrayed them into 
a wrong course of action. 

" Those two dear elder youths ! ah me ! 
how sore it makes my heart to think of them, 
for I shall perhaps never behold them more ! 
they are in that far distant country, India ; 
and how can I expect to Hve to see them 
return ? Though oft times I pray that I 
may be spared once more before I die, to 
look upon their faces again ; for I loved 
the dear boys fondly, particularly as they 
grew older, and the perfections of their cha- 
racters became more developed. I must shew 
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you their pictures, Miss Fenton, and, indeed, all 
my picture-gallery, some of these days, and 
introduce you to the heroes and heroines of 
my story, — but not to-night. Already my feel- 
ings are harrowed up by the recollections which 
this relation of past days has conjured up. 
However, I shall grow stronger, as I become 
more accustomed to my self-imposed task. 
We will renew our narrative to-morrow even- 
ing." 



And seldom an evening passed without my 
visiting Mrs. Lea to Usten to the continuation 
of her tale, which, day by day, increased in 
interest. I have divided the narrative into 
chapters, and have written it as far as possible 
in the simple language in which the narrative 
was related to me, — ^which must plead as an ex- 
cuse to the reader, who may miss in its style 
the flowery eloquence of the present day. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

"I PEAR, Miss Fenton/' said Mrs. Lea, 
when I returned the next evening to the cot- 
tage, and had seated myself comfortably by 
her side, with work in hand, only too ready to 
listen to the continuation of her narrative, " that 
you will find mine but a melancholy story, so 
much of gloom and misfortune overshadowing 
the picture of that period which I spent amongst 
the dear family, whose history I am now re- 
cording. 

" How strange it seems to us short-sighted 
mortals, that there should appear so unequal 
a distribution of this life's bUss ! When we 
see sorrow entering dwellings, in which we 
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presumptuous mortals would fain ignorantly 
imagine that nought but happiness ought to 
abide — and death seizing for its victims, the 
good, the young, the strong, the beautiful ! 
— ^to these no more shall the seasons return or 
the sun rise ! — ^they are swept from the earth 
as though they had never been ; and, when I 
contemplate this desolation, this termination 
of so many hopes, sometimes my heart seems 
to die within me. Yet,'* and she clasped her 
hands, looking devoutly upwards, " my sorrow 
on this account is often attended with a certain 
kind of mournful pleasure. There seems 
something almost blessed, holy, and tran- 
quillizing in our sorrow for the dead, so heart- 
rending at times are the struggles caused by 
our passionate affection for the living ! I think 
of the miseries of this life, and then remem- 
ber the eternal rest promised so faithfully to 
the people of God. 

" And, after all," Mrs. Lea continued, " the 
death of beloved ones is not all the sorrow I 
have to record ; it is of the Hving I am going 
principally to speak — ^the Uving, for whom I 
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have groaned in spirit so far more painfully 
than for the happy dead ! But I weary you, 
dear lady, by this sad preface, and will now at 
once commence my promised task." 



Thus mournfully did Mrs. Lea begin the 
second chapter of her story ; and, indeed, I 
must warn such of my readers, who only love 
a Uvely strain, not to attempt to read the fol- 
lowing pages. I must prepare their minds 
for the perusal of those chequered records of 
a family, which oft times present themselves to 
our notice. 

In the career of every family there is good 
and evil mingled, but in the Pierrepont family 
it would appear that the latter preponderated — 
at least, what the world calls evil, or viewing 
events as we are all inclined to do so darkly ; 
not discerning, " that behind the cloud is the 
sun still shining," and shining it often is most 
brightly, though its rays cast not earthwards. 
But to the story. 

" As I told you before," Mrs. Lea began, 
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" we were very often at Brighton, — ^indeed, Cap- 
tain Pierrepont had engaged a house by the 
year for his family, and we only left it for a 
few months in the summer. 

" Miss Blanche and her Uttle brother Edwin 
used to spend many an hour on the beach, and 
there they would be joined by Master Claud, 
who, in the absence of the elder sisters, would 
sometimes condescend to behave himself more 
graciously towards Miss Blanche, and they had 
been playing quite friendly hke, perhaps for an 
hour or so, when the appearance of the two 
other girls, released from their governess, broke 
the charm, and poor Blanche would find her- 
self deserted, or exposed to the rude teazing 
of the capricious young gentleman. 

" And then she would stand by, with crim- 
son cheeks and flashing eyes — ^with passionate 
words issuing from her hps — or, as was oft- 
ener the case, when her feelings were particu- 
larly aroused, would start away with a wild 
mocking laugh from her tormentors, never 
pausing till far away down the beach, where 
she ^ould pause and begin plunging stone 
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after stone in the water with affected careless- 
ness, whilst her little heart, I knew well, all 
the time was bursting, more with sorrow than 
with anger. 'There, you see, you have 
offended Blanche,' her sisters would say to 
Master Claud; 'really you must not teaze 
her quite so much.' And the boy would 
answer scornfully, 

" ' Oh, she is so cross and iU-tempered, never 
mind her — ' leave her alone she'll soon come 
home,' &c., &c. 

." And then they would return to their play, 
and think no more of poor Blanche. But the 
dear child Edwin would look sorrowfully after 
his sister, and saying in his sweet coaxing tone, 
* Come, Anne, let us go and play with poor 
Blanche, she is aU by herself,' putting his 
little hand in mine, would draw me away to- 
wards her ; and then when Miss Blanche saw 
us approaching, the dark cloud would roll 
away from her brow, her countenance bright- 
en, and she seemed to forget her offended 
feehng, in the happiness of her httle brother's 
tender caresses and innocent companionship. 
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" Amongst those strangers who regarded 
this pretty group of children with peculiar in- 
terest and attention, I more particularly re- 
marked one old gentleman, who seemed never 
tired of watching the Uttle party; indeed, 
seldom did we go upon the beach without 
finding him there, either seated book in hand 
upon the stones, or stroUing slowly along the 
shore, when, at the first sound of the quick 
young feet upon the shingles, he would turn 
eagerly round, or pause, leaning upon his stick, 
greeting the little people with a kindly smile, 
as they ran past him with their spades and 
baskets in their hands, intent on the com- 
mencement of their rtioming's amusement. 

" Gradually he came to take more particular 
notice of them — ^to stroke Master Edwin's fair 
curls — and ask Miss Blanche her name; he 
smiled when he heard it, as he looked upon 
the dark sunburnt cheeks and brow of the 
Uttle girl. And he would enter into conversa- 
tions with young Claud Loraine, whose hand- 
some face and fine bold bearing seemed espe- 
cially to excite his admiration. 
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" Then he sometimes questioned me as to 
who he was, and also respecting the Pierrepont 
family ; and when I sang the praises of my 
master and mistress, he would smile kindly, 
and say he knew them well by sight, and 
could easily beUeve, from their appearance, that 
they were quite worthy of my enthusiasm. 
As for Captain Pierrepont, it did his heart good 
to look at him ; and the lady was, indeed, a 
lovely creature — ^the two elder girls were very 
like her — ^but.that Uttle dark thing had her 
father's smile and eye, which he almost hked 
as well as all her sister's lilies and roses. 

" ' As for the child Edwin,' he continued, 
' he did not know whom he resembled, — ^nothing 
here below. His lovehness almost made him 
sad ; it was of so sweet and angehc a character, 
with less of earth in it than heaven — parti- 
cularly the expression of his countenance.' And 
then he asked somewhat anxiously, 

" ' Was the boy strong ?' 

" I answered that he had been delicate as 
an infant, but now was seldom ill ; and, as 
this question touched rather a tender string of 
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my heart, I felt annoyed, and thought the gen- 
tleman somewhat of a croaker ; but I was at 
the same time pleased with what he said about 
my favourite Blanche, and answered his re- 
marks about her, by saying, that her heart, as 
well as her smile, was warm and generous like 
her father's, — ^though her temper might be 
quick when her feehngs were hurt, or ruffled, 
as they often were by Master Claud, who, 
though a fine-spirited young gentleman whom 
I loved like one of our own children, I never 
could induce to treat Miss Blanche as he ought 
to do. 

" I said this, being afraid that the gentleman 
might have remarked the occasional fits of 
passion, or apparent fits of sullenness to 
which Master Claud's insults often excited the 
Httle lady, and that he might have formed 
thereby a bad idea of her temper and disposi- 
tion. 

" It was not for some time, however, that 
Mr. Fordyce — ^that was the name of our ac- 
quaintance — seemed to take to her either more 
or less than the other children, and then it 
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was principally from one day, when Master Claud 
and Blanche hadhad a more than usually violent 
quarrel, he found her standing alone, her hands 
clenched and pressed against her bosom, as if 
to keep in the mingled passion and sorrow of 
her httle heart. Her large eyes opened wider, 
as if to prevent the tears from falling, gazing 
wildly after her retreating companions, the 
mocking laugh of Claud resounding through 
the clear air. 

" On hearing Mr. Fordyce's foot upon the 
shingles just behind her, and perceiving his 
approach, she turned away abruptly, and began 
a vigorous shower of stones into the sea, her 
usual resource on such occasions ; and when 
he greeted her kindly, only answered by a 
rude, wild laugh, being in no condition of 
mind to offer any other. 

" The old man let her go on for some mo- 
ments, till being quite tired out by her ex- 
ertions, she paused, and turning away to 
hide her still disturbed and crimson coun- 
tenance, stooped down, and began digging 
with her fingers amongst the stones. 
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" Mr. Fordyce then said kindly, — 

" * Well, little lady, why are you here all 
alone ? why do you not run after the merry 
little party yonder ?' 

" ' Because, — because, — ' murmured poor 
Blanche, without looking up or ceasing from 
her occupation, * I'd rather not.' 

" ' And why not ? do you like being 
alone?' 

" ' No !' was the laconic reply. 

" ' No ? Then I'd advise you to make haste 
and run and join your sisters and your young 
friend.' 

" * He's not my friend ; he's Ethel's and 
Rose's, not mine.' 

"'Not yours? How is that?' 

" ' He hates me.' 

" * Hates you? That is a dreadfrQ word." 

" * But he does though,' looking up with 
eyes ftill of sparkhng tears ; ' he says Ethel 
and Rose shall be his wife.' 

" ' What, both ?' interrupted the gentleman 
with a smile. 

" But he calls me ugly, ill-tempered, and 
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all sorts of names. Oh, he's a very crael, 
uiikind boy, and I'll never love him more ;' 
and Blanche allowed her tears to flow down 
her cheeks without restraint. 

" * Poor Uttle woman !' said Mr. Fordyce, 
placing his hand soothingly upon the child's 
shoulder, with a smile half-playful, half of real 
compassion; 'do not waste all those pearly 
drops upon that naughty boy, — and then he 
does not speak the truth, for you are not ugly, 
and, I am sure, not iU-natured.' 

" * Oh, yes ! I know I am ugly ! I am not 
like Ethel and Rose ; — ^but then he need not 
be so unkind, for it is only when he teazes me 
so very much that I go into a passion ; and I — 
I — ' she sobbed forth, ' love him all the time 
so very much — ^much better than Rose or 
Ethel, I am sure, for Ethel says she does not 
think she will be his wife, and Rose says so 
too sometimes ; and I — I .... would do any 
thing to please him.' 

" And then I had approached unperceived, 
and heard all that had passed. Master Edwin 
was gone to drive with his mamma that day — 

VOL. I. F 
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the old gentleman more gently and tenderly 
soothed the child, repeating again : — 

" * Poor Uttle woman !' and mmmuring to 
himself some lines I have often since read — 
Mr. Fordyce seemed fond of poetry, and 
frequently carried a book of verses in his hand 
when he came upon the beach — 

" Her lot is on thee ! silent tears to weep, 
And patient smiles to wear through suffering hours, 
And sumless riches from affections deep. 
To pour on hroken reeds a wasted shower ! 
And to make idols, and to find them clay. 
And to bewail that worship — therefore pray/* 

" * Never mind, little Blanche/ he added 
aloud, ' he will think more of your love some 
of these days / and he took her hand, and 
made her walk with him down the beach, 
talking to her pleasantly all the while, till she 
became quite happy and cheerful again ; and 
leading her back to the children at length, even 
Claud received her more graciously, ashamed, 
perhaps, as he generally was, more or less, after 
these outbreaks, of his conduct towards her. 
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particularly on seeing the consideration with 
which she was treated by the agreeable old 
gentleman. 

" From this day forth, Mr. Fordyce made a 
great deal of Blanche, more than he did of 
any of the children, excepting Edwin, who 
was always to be seen close to that favourite 
sister's side ; and those three often walked to- 
gether, hand in hand, the old gentleman telling 
them stories, so that I often said to myself, 
seeing the notice he took of my best-loved 
nurshng, 

" * Well, at any rate. Miss Blanche has at 
last found an admirer in the old gentleman, 
if not in the young one/ 



"The attention I reported paid to the chil- 
dren by Mr. Fordyce, and all that they had 
to repeat concerning * the kind old gentleman,' 
could not fail to attract Captain and Mrs. 
Pierrepont's notice and gratitude, and also to 
excite their interest concerning him. 

F 2 
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" One morning, Captain Pierrepont coming 
unexpectedly down upon the beach, and find- 
ing Blanche and Edwin on either side of their 
friend, looking at some foreign shells he had 
brought for their inspection, he seized the op- 
portunity of introducing himself to Mr. Fordyce 
and thanking him for all the kindness and 
pleasure he was continually bestowing upon 
his children. 

"From that day these two became very 
friendly together, and often met. Mrs. Pierre- 
pont, and also Claud's mother, made Mr. 
Fordyce's acquaintance, so that, at last, he be- 
came quite a famihar friend — coming in and out 
of the house as it pleased him — often bringing 
the children presents, giving them donkey 
rides, or other treats ; for, although he Uved 
so quietly in lodgings at Brighton, mixing in 
no company, and scarcely knowing any one, 
it turned out that our old gentleman was very 
rich, and had a fine large place in the country, 
though, I suppose, he found it lonely living 
there alone. 

" These two years during which this inti- 
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macy continued, I look back upon as some of 
the happiest, smoothest periods of the Pierre- 
ponts' history. Captain Pierrepont was not 
from home for any great length of time toge- 
ther; and his wife, consequently, so very 
happy, mixing in the pleasant society Brighton 
then afforded, which she never had the heart to 
do when her husband was absent. Mrs. Lo- 
raine, also, went out with her friends. She 
was a very handsome woman, and much ad- 
mired ; but she seemed to care little about ad- 
miration or any thing of the sort, her whole 
thoughts and interest being absorbed by that 
one object, her boy. 

" Indeed, it was for his sake alone that she 
persuaded herself to mix at all in the gaieties 
of the world, in order, she would say, to keep 
up her connection of friends for his fature ad- 
vantage and benefit. Her income was ^ but 
small — and the provision made for her son not 
large — so that his fature career in life was no 
sUght cause of anxiety to her. 

"Mrs. Loraine coveted such great things 
for this noble creature. 
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"Mr. Fordyce always sympathized very 
kindly in these natural feelings upon so an^ous 
a point, and soon made himself quite her con- 
fidant on the subject always so near her heart. 
And, perhaps — it was but human nature — there 
might have been some interested considerations 
in the friendly advances Mrs. Loraine made to 
the rich old gentleman, and all the notice she 
encouraged him to take of her beautiful boy. 

** As for Captain and Mrs. Pierrepont, I can 
safely say that none but the simplest and most 
straightforward motives influenced their friend- 
ly intercourse with the good old gentleman. 
Indeed, single-minded in the extreme was 
Captain Pierrepont in all his ways and dealings. 
No mercenary idea, I can confidently affirm, 
ever found its way into his fi^nk and generous 
breast — though, poor man ! with his large 
family and hmited means, God knows ! he of 
all others might have found excuse, had his 
heart inclined at all that way, to make friends 
with the mammon of imrighteousness, either 
for himself or his children. 

" The eldest, now a fine boy of fifteen, was 
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sent to Sandhurst to prepare for the army, his 
mother being averse to his embracing his 
father's profession, which had proved so great 
a som-ce of care and anxiety to herself — and 
dear Harry was also at schod. But then there 
were the often-recurring holidays, which filled 
our house again with boyish noise and glee, 
though that, indeed, was seldom wan ting, Master 
Claud being an ever constant and privileged 
intruder amongst us. The young gentle- 
man himself, even at this early age, showed 
an extraordinary predilection for the sea, and 
was always imploring his mother to let him 
be a sailor — ^protesting, that it was the only 
profession he would ever enter. But of this 
Mrs. Loraine would not hear. I think she 
must often since have regretted her opposition 
to a taste which seemed to be implanted in 
his very nature. 

" He was not to go to school till he was 
twelve years old, and then to Eton, for which 
expensive education his mother was preparing 
herself by every present sacrifice — superintend- 
ing, herself, the present instruction of the boy, 
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assisted by the daily attendance of a tutor ; a 
labour of no slight difficulty, I should ima- 
gine, though, by her talents, I believe she was 
well qualified for the task. 

" Thus, then, our nursery and school-room 
were never safe from the inroads of the young 
Emperor, as we used to call him, so determined 
and over-ruUng was he in all his ways. 

"The poor governess complained greatly 
oftentimes of these interruptions ; but I must 
own that I myself never had the heart to 
receive the handsome engaging creature — ^for 
so he was, naughty and troublesome though 
he might be — with other than a smile. 

"Blanche was now partly in the school- 
room ; that is to say, she went in for an hour 
or so, to learn French and music. I am proud 
to say that her first Enghsh learning she owed 
to me. I taught her to read and write, also 
arithmetic and sewing ; and the other darhng, 
between his Uttle sister and myself, was getting 
on nicely with his book, when, alas ! alas ! 
from our weak hands was taken all such sweet 
and blessed employment,'* 
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Mrs. Lea paused; and it was some mo- 
ments ere she could command her voice to 
proceed, but then rallying herself, she con- 
tinued, — 

"There were children's parties, too, at 
Brighton, at this time. The httle girls were 
all taught to dance, though not so much trouble 
and expense were expended on this accom- 
phshment as upon many of the other young 
ladies of the place. But Ethel and Rose, for 
all that, were ever thought the Uttle beauties of 
the room, and their mamma, as you may ima- 
gine, was not a httle pleased and proud. Oh, 
those hvely evenings ! dressing the dear chil- 
dren for the ball ! how well and mournfully 
are they remembered now ! yet more sadly 
still, other ball nights of later years." 

Here again Mrs. Lea paused, and breathed 
a low, sad sigh. 

" The sigh was fondly true, o'er memory came. 
In many a crowding thought, the childish game ; 
The husy eve that decked them for the hall, 
The plans, the hopes, the joys now mournful all.*' 

« « « « « 
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" Even Blanche," Mrs. Lea continued, rally- 
ing from her dejection, " made no contemptible, 
figure on these occasions, in her white frock 
and scarlet ribbons, which so well became her 
dark eyes and complexion. 

" Claud would tell her she really did not 
look so ugly, and condescend to dance with 
her and pay her some attention. But then 
the truth was, that he and Blanche were accus- 
tomed to dance together, and their steps suited, 
so that he got on better with her than with 
the other strange children, and could pull her, 
he would say, any way he hked ; whilst Ethel 
and Rose, perhaps, were too much occupied 
with older and less familiar partners, to have 
much favour to bestow upon their every-day 
companion, whom they looked upon pretty 
much in the light of a brother. 

*'As for Blanche, she would have danced 
with him and no one else all the night, and 
been more than content. Sometimes, people 
seeing how often Claud and Blanche were 
partners, would smile, and call the Uttle girl in 
his hearing, (for it is strange what nonsense 
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grown-up people try to put into children's 
heads) 'his little wife.' Whereupon, Claud, 
would . colour up, and be very angry, and tell 
them that she was no such thing, nor would 
ever be. When he was a man he should 
choose a prettier wife — not one with a wide 
mouth and dark skin — ^though he Uked Blanche 
well enough. 

" Sometimes he would add condescend- 
ingly,— 

" ' And I like to dance with her.' 

" And poor Blanche was forced to satisfy 
herself with this saving clause, and to swallow 
down the rest as best she could. 

" To hear him own his Uking for her in any 
degree — any sort — -was enough for her. She 
was too young, indeed, to take these things 
much to heart, and soon all childish gaieties of 
this nature were brought to a melancholy 
termination. 



" But now, my dear Miss Fenton, I must 
pause ; I cannot to-night continue my story. 
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I dare say you will be surprised, after you 
have heard my next evening's narration, when 
I tell you that the event I am about to relate, 
occasions me more sorrow at heart to summon 
up courage to revive, than many of the far 
more agonizing trials which I have hereafter 
to record. This was the first misfortune I 
had to witness in this most dearly-beloved 
family. It was like the first incision of the 
knife in the hitherto unwounded flesh, the 
sharp unknown pang, acuter from its unex- 
pected agony, than the graver tortures which 
ensued ; we can become accustomed to every 
thing — ^bear sorrow even, better when its 
inroads are famiUar to us — it is from the first 
trials that flesh and blood are apt more painfully 
to recoil. But it was weakness — sin — ^want 
of faith to mourn as we did— oh ! how much 
rather ought we to have rejoiced !" 
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CHAPTER V. 

" My little Edwin, as you may suppose, was 
too young to take much part in these things. 
Only, occasionally, was he dressed in his velvet 
frock and broad blue sash, and' brought for an 
hour or so to some of the houses, for his poor 
mamma could not resist the gratification to 
her fond vanity, which the admiration this 
lovely child excited on such occasions afibrded 
it. 

" But the darling was too dehcate a blossom 
to stand for any length of time the noise, 
glare, and late hours of these assembhes. 
He would soon begin to grow pale and droop 
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like some early star, or closing flower, and 
whisper in Blanche's ear (who ever remained 
proudly by her Uttle brother's side, treasuring 
each word or look of praise and admiration, as 
if they were her own), and ask for Anne, 
and I was always ready at hand to carry him 
away home, nestling in my bosom, to bed. Ah ! 
how shall I relate that all the love and pride, 
centred in this sweet angel, were untimely 
blighted ! The love, the pride of this world's 
feeling — for love ! such love as that of which 
the dear child himself would sweetly sing 
with Blanche, in the hymn I taught them : 

" * Love cannot die.* 

" Suddenly, from no apparent cause, our 
gem, our flow^ faded, A bUght seemed to fall 
upon him. He came one day, and laid his 
Uttle face upon my knee, like the Shunamite 
mother's child in the Bible, murmuring, — 

"*My head! — my head! my head aches, 
Anne j put me to bed.' 

" I took him in my arms — ^laid him in his 
Uttle crib.. He never rose again ^but, ere 
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many days, was borne away to be hidden from 
our earthfy sight for ever ! 



" I could not, if I wished to do so, de- 
tail the particulars of the dismay and anguish 
attending this first real misfortune, which be- 
fell the Pierreponts ; for to me, I with truth 
may say, it was as much a time of prostrating 
agony, both of mind and feeling, as to any of 
the family. And, after all, how near to a 
mother's love is that of a nurse, whose tender- 
ness has been called forth by the constant, 
hourly attendance upon the httle beings com- 
mitted to her care, from the earhest stage of 
their existence ! ' Even as a nurse cherish- 
eth her children,' writes the great Apostle, 
when desirous of explaining his yearning 
afiFection for the children of his soul. Arid 
oh, dear lady ! well might he have taken 
for example all the tender love which had 
grown with their growth, and strengthened 
with their strength, in my breast for these, 
the children of my heart's adoption ! Yet 
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now, alas ! on looking back upon that period 
— ^when I remember the soft and solenm 
repose, ahnost melting into death, which 
marked the passing away of our cherished 
one ! The despairing grief and anguish which 
accompanied it, recur ahnost in the Ught of 
sacrilege, — ^it appears as if other sounds than 
those of tears and passionate lamentations, 
even the rejoicing songs of seraphims should 
have hailed the yielding up of an angel 
into heaven ! 



"Mr. Fordyce happened to be absent at 
the time ; when he returned, all was over ; 
our darhng was hidden from our sight, and 
Captain Pierrepont had taken my mistress 
away. Both were in a state of affliction which 
rendered the scene of their misfortune in- 
tolerable. Mrs. Loraine accompanied them. 
The children were left behind to follow their 
parents, as soon as some new place of resi- 
dence had been fixed upon for their temporary 
abode. And upon me, with my own sore 
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heart, devolved the whole care and arrange- 
ments requisite for our intended removal. 

" Oh how I also longed to leave that place, 
whose every breath of air — ^whose every sound 
of wave or wind reminded me of my sweet 
child. The boys were at school, the yomig. 
ladies mourned their Uttle brother's death with 
grief proportionate to their years ; that is to 
say, with tears passionate and heartfelt for the 
time ; but how unlike the grief of older hearts 
—the tears wrung forth from older eyes. 

" Blanche alone did not weep much. She 
seemed stunned, stupified by the first sense of 
a misfOTtune she did not seem able to reaUze. 
I had been too much occupied — ^too absorbed 
to pay the poor child much attention ; and it 
was not till all was over, and the nursery maid 
told me Miss Blanche would not eat, and did 
not speak, but wandered about the house, or 
lay in a comer by herself, that I was particu- 
larly struck with the dark dull look of misery 
which sat upon her young countenance, be- 
speaking a deeper feeling of her loss than did 
the tears and lamentations of her sisters. 

VOL. I. G 
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" Then I reproached myself for my neglect. 
I took her to my bosom, and spoke to her 
of our lost darling ; and she was better ; at 
least, her grief became of a more childish and 
natural character. But it was painful at jfirst, 
to see the child lying in my arms all convulsed 
with her silent tearless agony, painful to 
behold, but still more so, telling as it did to 
the foreboding mind what grirf would be in 
store for her in future years, if thus, even in 
her early days, it came with such withering 
power on Her spirit, forebodings confirmed, alas ! 
too mournfully, poor Blanche ! for have I not 
often since watched over thee in thy deep 
dark misery, and prayed with what intensity, to 
see thee weep again ? 

"Mr. Fordyce came immediately to the 
house when he returned to Brighton. It was 
a comfort to me to talk to so good a man— one 
who from his years, and lonely condition — one 
which too often we see render people cold and 
caring for nothing but themselves — seemed so 
wonderfully able to enter into the feelings of 
others, even as if he were father and friend 
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to all the world. Who knows, however, what 
sorrows he might not have suffered in earlier 
life, to cause his heart thus to fill with tender 
pity towards his fellow-creatures ? 

" Who knows indeed ? for of his former 
history he never ^ spoke, except to make men- 
tion that he had passed many of his years in 
India, though no one could have guessed it, 
for his complexion was not yellow, but deUcate 
and white, as was also his hair like driven snow. 
He had, it appeared, survived all his race and 
kindred, and stood alone in the world — alone 
with riches he did not love, and lands he had 
feared must fall, when he died, into the hands of 
uncared-for strangers. 

" I took him with me upon the beach to see 
the children, telling him on the way a little 
about Blanche, after whom he anxiously en- 
quired. 

" Ethel and Rose were walking about quietly, 
at a Uttle distance, talking to the governess, a 
nice, kind person, who helped me a good deal 
with the children at this sad and busy time. 

" But, Blanche ! it was a fine bright morning ; 

G 2 
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she lay on her fiace upon the beach, Claud 
standing a little apart, sending his dog into the 
water. The boy greeted his old friend with 
his natural vivacity, whilst Blanche only turned 
herself round, and stared upon him with her 
wild dark eyes. 

"But Mr. Fordyce passed by the bright 
beaming boy with a shake of the hand, and 
went up to the Httle dark pale girl. 

" ' Well, Blanche/ he said, stooping down, 
and patting her head gently, 'have you no 
word to say to me to-day ?' 

" Blanche started to her feet, and in an in- 
stant her arms were clinging with a convulsive 
pressure round Mr. Fordyce's neck, which 
must have ahnost choked the good old 
gentleman ; but he only smiled through his 
pitying tears, disengaging himself at length, 
to draw her attention to some new and 
curious toy, he had promised to bring her 
from London. 

" But there was to have been one for Edwin 
also ; and Blanche remembering this, turned 
^way her head, and hid her eyes in her hand 
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with a loathing shudder. Claud, who had been 
watching the scene with more serious interest 
than was his wont, shook his head gravely. 

" ' It's no use showing her any thing,' he 
said ; * she cares for nothing now, not even 
me/ 

" * Oh, Claud !' Blanche exclaimed. 

" They were the first words she had spoken, 
and their earnestness brought the large tear- 
drops into her eyes, as she turned them upon 
the boy, . . . . ' but,' .... she murmured, 
her bosom heaving — ' he does not,' — ^no one 
cares for me — ^Uke — like' — 

" The word was choked in a passionate burst 
of childish crying, which came to her reUef . 

" Mr. Pordyce sat down by the Uttle girl's 
side and made Claud do the same. He put 
the two yoimg hands together as he soothed 
Blanche's tears, saying — 

" ' Oh but he does love you — we all love 
you ! do we not, Claud ?' 

" And Claud answered readily, though per- 
haps with a certain degree of cold impatience 
in his tone. 
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" ' Of course we do — I told you so, Blanche, 
just now ; but if you won't believe me, I can't 
help it, you kjiow.' 

"Then Blanche looked up apologetically, 
and tried to smile through her tears upon this 
assurance, and to seem grateful. The two 
elder girls soon came towards us, more slowly 
and solemnly than was their wont, to greet 
their common friend. 

" And now he began to tell them of a plan 
he had in his head, and which he was going 
to propose to their parents, namely, that they 
should all go and spend the spring and sum- 
mer, or as long as ever they liked, at a fine old 
house he had in the country, with fields, and 
woods, and gardens all around, so pleasant 
and beautiftd, with ponies to ride, and fruit and 
flowers to pick and eat in plenty. 

" In short, Mr. Fordyce drew such a pic- 
ture, that every eye kindled, and every cheek 
glowed with excitement and dehght. 

" ' And Claud, too ?' whispered Blanche. 

" ' Yes ! Claud too, if our young emperor 
will condescend to honour me !' answered Mr, 
Fordyce, with a smile. 
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** And Claud too, smiled, a gracious acqui- 
escence, and the measure of the children's rap- 
ture seemed complete. 

" Questions innumerable were crowded one 
upon another by the Uttle party, and answered 
with patience by Mr. Fordyce* Blanche for 
some time seemed the most excited of the 
party, by this new turn given to her ideas, 
and it was pleasant to me thus to witness the 
clouds of such unnatural darkness passing 
away from the poor child's countenance. 

" But it did not last very long ; at the time, 
when this childish elation was at its height, 
some random word — some sudden thought 
struck upon her high-strained feelings. She 
drew her hand away from Mr. Fordyce ; and 
creeping behind the others, threw herself into 
my arms, and wept silently, because that 
Edwin would not be with her to enjoy these 
promised pleasures. 

" Mr. Fordyce lost no time in commimicating 
with Captain Pierrepont upon the plan in 
question. Several letters passed between 
them on the subject, but it ended finally in my 
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receiving orders from my master to make 
ready for our jomney into Somersetshire. Mr. 
Fordyce preceded us a week or so, to make 
ready his house for our reception. 

" And thus, my dear lady, we came for the 
first time, in the bright forward spring (the 
three girls, Claud, the governess, and myself,) 
to the Willows." 

" To the Willows ?" I ejaculated, interro- 
gatively, as my narrator paused thoughtfully for 
an instant. 

" Yes, the Willows V she continued, with- 
out attending to my]^interruption. 

" Our friend was at the door to receive the 
happy party — ^for happy the children were — 
thrice happy as they sprang from the carriage, 
all eager, admiring, and expectant into the 
arms of the good magician, the lord and 
master of the grand old place, who had con- 
jured up so much of beauty and enjoyment ; 
it appeared to them so deUghtfully strange to 
behold under these new circumstances, in this 
new capacity — one whom they had seen be- 
fore, but as the kind acquaintance of the 
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Brighton beach, whom no one knew or cared 
for but themselves. 

" ' I am sure I used to think him quite a 
poor man, did not you, Rose ?' Ethel asked 
her sister on our journey ; ' who would have 
thought of Blanche's friend turning out a 
grand old country gentleman ?' 



" There were merry voices soon ringing over 
the large old house, as the pleasant rooms 
prepared for our occupation were severally 
explored. 

" ' It is a long time since children's voices 
were heard in this place, I am thinking,' said 
a woman servant to me, on this evening of 
our arrival, as she was fi^tening wonderingly 
\o these unwonted sounds. 

" ' I suppose so,' I answered ; and thought 
to myself what a gloomy joyless place it must 
have been, and how any one could ever be 
able to exist without such music. Alas! I 
lived to enter and depart and Ksten for such 
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sounds in vain. Oh! when again will chil- 
dren's voices echo in those silent halls ? 

'* ' I see the nursery windows 
Wide open to the air, 
But the faces of the children . 
They are no longer there." 

" ' They walk not under the Lindens, 
They play not in the hall ; 
And shadow, and silence, and sadness, 
Are hanging over all.* 

" Captain and Mrs. Pierrepont, with Mrs. 
Loraine, did not arrive till we had been settled 
at the Willows neariy a fortnight. They came 
saddened, of course, in spirits — ^but the bit- 
terness of their grief had passed, and though 
it was a trial — a pang which the heart that 
knew it alone could tell, to meet their children 
and miss the one — ^the gem — ^the flower of 
all the flock ! to miss his sweet voice amongst 
the notes of gladness, which made their new 
abode musical with deUght ; yet they learnt, 
as all must do, to say ' God's will be done !' 
and rejoice once more in the gifts His goodness 
suffered them to retain. 

" Mr. Fordyce did not stay long with us ; 
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he wished to make my master and mistress 
feel themselves at home, and not as guests at 
the Willows ; and arrangmg every thing in so 
delicate and easy a manner, that even my master 
could feel Uttle scruple on that head, he 
left our two famihes (for Mrs. Loraine and 
Claud were equally included in the plan) in in- 
dependent possession of the place ; and a plea- 
sant plan it was, and a great convenience to 
both parties, during the two years they stayed 
there. Yes, two years ! for when the autumn 
came, Mr. Fordyce also arrived on a long visit, 
as he said ; and then he announced his inten- 
tion of leaving England for the winter, as 
the doctor told him, that if he wished to re- 
main on earth a few years longer, he must 
seek a warmer climate for that season ; and, 
therefore, he begged, making it appear quite a 
favour and a benefit to himself, thp,t Captain 
Pierrepont should continue to occupy his 
house till Jie returned, or rather suffer his 
family to do so, for the Captain had the pro- 
spect of being appointed to a ship, and must 
soon be leaving us. 
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" He was but too happy to join his wishes to 
the old gentleman's earnest solicitations, that 
his dear ones should make this safe and healthy 
asylum their residence during his absence. 
Indeed, Captain Pierrepont, who was not on 
duty more than six months of this period, 
made it so much his pleasure and business to 
look after matters at the Willows, for every 
thing had been greatly neglected, and left in 
the hands of uninterested persons, that our 
being there was in reality of the utmost ad- 
vantage to the place. It seemed strange that 
Mr. Fordyce should have stayed away so long ; 
but, I beUeve, that it was all owing to his 
anxiety to keep us at the Willows ; he did not 
even write, lest, I suppose, any commimica- 
tion should be opened on the subject ; and 
he might have been dead, for any thing we 
heard or knew to the contrary. 

" To my lady and Mrs. Loraine, whose whole 
interest was absorbed in the children — ^the 
retirement in which they lived was perfectly 
agreeable. The young ladies had now a clever 
resident governess; and Master Claud, till 
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he went to Eton, studied for several hours of 
the day, under the tuition of the clergyman 
then holding this Uving. 

" Altogether, it was a time of happiness and 
prosperity, those two years of our sojourn 
there, with only the memory of our lost dar- 
ling to chasten and sadden our hearts ; and 
the children, they Kved but in the present, 
and their contentment seemed as perfect, and 
unalloyed, as is usually that of young creatures 
in an enjoyable country home, with such 
affectionate and most indulgent parents. 

" Yet there is nothing to mark the period 
I record, which could possibly interest another 
than myself. It is but in the light of memory 
that the simple features of past existence as- 
sume such glowing colouring in our eyes ; or, 
rather, it is the contrast of the present with 
the past, the present with its lost hopes — ^its 
crushed joys-— its disappointed expectations — 
its regretful memories which composes, half 
their loveliness. 

" Ah ! how was this sad contrast brought 
before me by the events of last spring— 7-that 
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last spring spent by me at the Willows, under 
circumstances of such wretchedness ?" 

"You were then at the Willows in the 
spring?" I here interrupted, my thoughts in- 
stinctively recurring to the adventure which had 
befallen me in the park at the time just speci- 
fied ; whilst, for the first time, the soUtary 
figure I had but faintly distinguished, keeping 
her anxious watch imder the shadow of the 
silent house, began to connect itself in my 
mind with the faithftd and affectionate woman 
before me. 

" I was 1" she answered in sad soliloquy ; 
" and she was there ! she, my poor, unhappy 
one ! she with her blighted heart, her ruined 
happiness — in her loneliness and misery ! and 
where were all those who once surrounded 
her ? the companions, friends, and kindred of 
her childhood ! Dead ! distant — or, far worse, 
the source and instrument of her woe ! 

" Oh ! Miss Fenton ! was this a change for 
me to witness without a bleeding heart, with a 
strong and desperate need of strength from 
on high, ere I could bow with humble resigna- 
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tion, and say, that it was well ! But all this 
must come in its proper time and place. I 
have saddened you enough already ^ for to- 
night, dear lady. I must refrain henceforth 
from reflections and digressions, which only 
render my sad story still more sad." 

I wished Mrs. Lea good night, and departed, 
saddened, it is true ; for the childhood of the 
Pierrepont family, thus vividly brought before 
me, had awakened chords of feeUng in my 
heart, which long had slept. 

There are few people, indeed, whom such 
a theme can leave unmoved, for all, indeed, 
have once been children ; and, more or less, 
favoured by circumstances, as their childhood 
may have been, to all how surely comes a 
day when the then returns, arrayed in sad- 
dening contrast with the rum ! and we have 
sighed at the recollection of its simplest joys 
and most innocent deUghts. 

" Do you remember all the sumiy places, 

"Where, in bright days long past, we played together ? 

Do you remember all the old home faces 

That gathered round the hearth in wintry weather ? 
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Do you remember all the happy meetmgs 
In summer evenings, round the open door ?. 
Ejnd looks--kind hearts — ^kind words and tender greet- 
ings, 
And clasping hands, whose pulses beat no more ! 
Do you remember them ?" ^ 
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CHAPTER VI. 

" I MUST not omit to say," coiftinued Mrs. 
Lea, at our next meeting, " that Claud and 
Blanche went on much in the same way toge- 
ther as before. For some little time indeed, the 
boy seemed touched by Blanche's sorrow for 
her Uttle brother's loss, and placed some slight 
constraint over his teasing propensities. Btit 
this soon wore away, particularly after Mr. 
Fordyce had left us, and their quarrels were as 
frequent as ever. 

" Ethel and Rose always retained a wonder- 
ftd influence over the young gentleman ; their 
beauty and careless grace possessing much 
greater power over his mind than aU poor 
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Blanche's devotion and anxious desire to 
propitiate his love — ^for she still would bear 
a great deal from him — ^though, as on the beach 
at Brighton, her quick spirit was often pushed 
beyond its verge of endurance, and she had in 
like manner flown far away from her tormentor, 
and hidden herself for hours somewhere in the 
grounds of the Willows. On one occasion, I 
well remember when, with her feeUngs wounded 
to the quick, she had rushed away, declaring 
that he should never see her more — ^that she 
should drown herself in •the large pool at the 
extremity of the park — an insulting laugh 
from Claud followed her flying steps. 

"I had witnessed the scene from the nursery 
window, though I had not heard Blanche's 
words, and remained still watching Claud when 
he was left standing alone upon the lawn. 

" But his laugh soon died away ; he snatched 
up a stone, and, with careless gesture, aimed 
it at a bird on the branch above his head. 
Then he whistled loud a tune ; but, for all 
this, from his restless movements, and some- 
thing in his beautiftd countenance, it was easy 
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to perceive that, do what he could, his mind 
or conscience was not entirely at ease. 

" At length he turned, and looked in the di- 
rection which Blanche had taken. Knitting 
his brow with an expression between anxiety 
and irritated impatience, he made an uncertain 
step forward — ^paused again — as if in scorn at 
the feehngs which were troubUng him — ^then, 
finally, as if impelled by a sudden desperate 
idea, clapped his hands to his forehead, and 
darted wildly away. 

" Some httle time after, I was sent out by 
Mrs. Pierrepont in quest of Blanche. I said 
I fancied.it would be a hard matter to find 
her, for she had been having a quarrel with 
Mr. Claud, and had run away to hide her- 
self. 

" Mrs. Loraine, who was present, remarked, 
that it was really too bad that he should be 
allowed to teaze poor Blanche in that man- 
ner ; but Mrs. Pierrepont only smiled, and an- 
swered that Claud would be a sad tyrant 
amongst the ladies some of these days, and 
soon break other hearts than Blanche's. I 
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always thought that the very Kttle notice taken 
of these quarrels amongst the children by 
their parents, much encouraged the boy's 
naturally over-ruUng spirit, which tried to the 
utmost Blanche's excitable temper. 

" But I set off on my search ; and, being 
told by a gardener who I met, that Mr. Claud 
had gone in that direction, I proceeded to a 
quiet lonely part of the grounds, where there 
is a piece of water and a wood beyond, and 
where the children often played. 

"It seemed more than usually still and 
quiet now on this fine summer evening ; and 
here I found Claud standing all alone, flushed, 
heated with the haste he had made — ^his eyes 
glancing round him with quite a wild and 
frightened expression. 

" When he saw me he started, and came 
eagerly to meet me. 

** * Where is Miss Blanche ?' I asked ; ' her 
mamma wishes her to go home immedi- 
ately/ 

" * Blanche !' he repKed, with quite a guilty 
look ; * I am sure I don't know — ^have not 
you seen her ?' 
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" ' No !' I continued ; * what is the matter, 
Mr. Claud? What makes you look so 
strange?* 

"'The matter? nothing!' he stammered, 
then hesitated for an instant, and said, — 
* / came here, too, after Blanche, but I have 
been caUing, and calling, and she wo n't an- 
swer. She ran away from me in a great 
passion, and,' — ^with a sort of hysterical 
laugh — * she said she was going to drown her- 
self in that pool. You really do not think 
she would do it, Lea?' seizing my arm, 
and looking anxiously towards the indicated 
spot. 

" I felt really a Uttle alarmed just at* first, 
and glanced at the dark water lying there so 
still and undisturbed, with a look of startled 
aflBright ; but, the next moment, I could not 
help smiling at the serious view the boy had 
taken of the affair. However, I answered 
gravely : 

" ' Oh ! Mr. Claud, when will you learn to 
treat poor Blanche better ? think what a fear- 
ful thing it would be if she really had drowned 
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herself, ist-nd all on your account. Think of 
her, poor child ! lying all white and wan at the 
bottom of the muddy pool, with the deep dark 
waters over her, and she who really loves you 
so well. Oh ! Mr. Claud, you will be sorry 
for this some day, if you do not take care.' 

" ' But it's no use standing talking here, 
Lea, if you think she has really done it/ he 
cried, stamping his foot quite desperately. 
* What are we to do ?' 

" Then, perceiving the smile which I could 
not repress, trembling upon my lip, he ex- 
claimed — . 

" ' Oh ! I see, you do not really believe it. 
No ! what a fool I was !' with a laugh of 
relief. * But / did not really beUeve it either, 
only wanted to frighten you. Lea. Ah ! I have 
it now.' 

" And, suddenly glancing towards the 
wood, he raised his hand to his mouth, imi- 
tating the sound of a hunter's horn ; then 
springing forward, making a noise like the cry 
of hounds, vaulted over the palings, and dis- 
appeared. 
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" His cry was soon answered by one very 
shrill and wild, which told me that the game 
was started; and soon Claud reappeared, 
dragging along with him, with no gentle force, 
a pitiable spectacle in the shape of Blanche, 
with uncovered head and dishevelled hair — 
hands and face scratched, and clothes almost 
torn from her back with the branches and 
brambles amongst which she had been chased. 

" ' Here she is V cried her captor, his face 
all red and fiery with anger, as Blanche strug- 
gled and screamed, and tried to extricate her- 
self from 'his grasp. * Here she is !' shaking 
her violently ; * and,' he added, pushing her 
from him with a gesture of disgust, * I could 
beat her well for putting us into such a fright, 
and giving me all this trouble ; not that I 
should have minded had she been ly?ng at 
the bottom of the sea — ^ugly, passionate crea- 
ture!' 

" And then he strutted away before us, 
looking most scornful and unconcerned, whilst 
I took Blanche by the hand, and led her 
home, she crying bitterly all the time. 
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*' I took her just as she was, straight before 
her mamma and Mr. Loraine, as a specimen of 
what went on continually between her and 
Mr. Claud. Miss Blanche was well scolded 
by Mrs. Pierrepont for the condition she was 
in, and for her passion and ill-temper, and she 
was sent to bed and put into disgracQ the 
whole of the next day ; whilst Claud was re- 
primanded, though but sKghtly, by his mamma, 
and told it was high time that he should be 
sent to school, if he became so unmanly and 
ungentlemanhke in his conduct, as thus to 
fight with and tyrannize over girls. 

" Very soon after, the young gentleman did 
go to Eton, which was a good thing for us all, 
particularly Miss Blanche, although she almost 
broke her heart at parting, for they were at 
least better frieiids for a time ; and when he 
came back for the hoUdays, that is to say, 
those which they continued to spend together, 
this improvement continued. 

" The breaking up of our establishment at 
the Willows was finally occasioned by Captain 
Pierrepont receiving au appointment, which 
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made it necessary that his residence should 
be at Portsmouth, whilst Mrs. Loraine had 
accepted an invitation to stay some months 
near Windsor, with some relations who were 
attached to the court — ^too happy to avail her- 
self of this proximity to her son at Eton ; and 
in that neighbourhood, with the exception of 
occasional visits to us, she continued to reside 
during the three years we remained at Ports- 
mouth. 

** Those three years ! — alas ! for their sad 
history ! But I must not omit to say that 
Mr. Fordyce came to England as soon as the 
news reached him of our intended departure 
from the Willows. He was evidently vexed 
and disappointed at the change. He had 
made up his mind, I beUeve, that we should 
remain there for ever. His health and spirits, 
too, we remarked, were, in a considerable de- 
gree, broken. With the exception of Blanche, 
the children were grown out of that age in 
which it was easy for him to amuse and to 
give them pleasure as formerly. A looker- 
on might ahnost have fancied his interest in 
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a short, brief space my beloved master was 
no more. 

" The righteous are indeed taken away from 
the evil to come. Though we consider this not 
enough in our selfish murmurings for the dead 
— for those whom we dream might have hved 
many years on earth for our comfort and de- 
hght." 

" Forgive me, my dear Miss Fenton," re- 
sumed- Mrs. Lea, after a silence, "if I pass 
over, it may seem abruptly, this time of sad be- 
reavement, as a period of grief too sacred in its 
intensity to touch upon — even to the most 
sympathizing. Let me only say, Mrs. Loraine 
hurried immediately to her widowed friend ; 
that through her persuasion it was, that my 
mistress removed with her family to a conve- 
nient cottage abode, let at a rent suitable to 
her now restricted means, in the neighbourhood 
of Windsor, at which place Mrs. Loraine 
chiefly resided, and where we for the two 
succeeding years remained in the strictest se- 
clusion. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

" All this time we had seen nothing of Mr. 
Fordyee. It might be supposed he would 
have come at the first news of their affliction, 
to offer in person consolation and assistance to 
the family whom he loved. It was no cold- 
ness, I am sure, nor want of interest that held 
him back, but rather, that the deep sympathy 
and sorrow of his tender heart rendered him 
utterly unequal to face such extremity of woe, 
as he knew would be presented to his sight in 
the unhappy wife. 

" Every thing kind and generous did he pro- 
pose and do, through the medium of Mrs. 
Loraine, for the aid and convenience of the 
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widow and her family, placing his house, as 
well as every pecuniary accommodation, at 
their disposal ; but it was not till those two 
years of mourning had expired, that he made 
his personal appearance among us. The meet- 
ing, as you may imagine, was a sad one. The 
wounds of my poor lady's heart were but 
slowly healing ; her grief was of a gentle cha- 
racter to the beholder's eye, but all the more 
soul-subduing in its tendency. All worldly 
interests and cares seemed to have been crushed 
down or suspended by the double stroke which 
had descended on her soul, with the exception, 
I may say, of one anxious desire which took 
possession of her mind, much to the concern 
of her friends as well as to the poor fellow 
himself, for he felt unwilling to be a burden 
and trouble to those who had already exerted 
themselves so much in his behalf. I mean 
Mrs. Pierrepont's earnest desire to keep her 
dear, good and now youngest son in England, 
instead of his going to India. As for the girls, 
in her present state of mind, she would, I 
believe, have been content to have remained 
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where she was, with no care for their future 
advanoement or advantage, though Ethel was 
nearly seventeen at her father's death, and 
Bose now old enough to be introduced into 
society. 

" I do not know but that Mr. Fordyce had 
received from Mrs. Loraine a hint upon both 
these subjects. I mean, concerning Mr. Harry 
and the dear young ladies, whose advantageous 
settlement in life she considered so important, 
as, indeed, it was, in every point of view. 

"Mr. Fordyce was evidently much struck 
by the beauty of the two gu-ls, especially Ethel, 
who was, as I have said before, a glorious 
creature. He questioned Mrs. Pierrepont on 
her intentions concerning them. She shook 
her head despondingly ; alas ! she had neither 
strength nor spirits to think of such matters 
now ; her poor girls must take their chance. 
She had no ambition on that point ; no wish 
to part with them for many a year. 

" Then Mrs. Loraine came forward with a 
suggestion which quickly turned the current 
of my poor lady's ideas. She reminded her of 
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what she had so often declared, that if Harry 
went to India, she must accompany him ; that 
she could not be parted from him ; country, 
climate, now to her were both alike ; her heart 
was lying in her husband's grave ; the Kght 
of her eyes was gone down into darkness ; it 
would be cruel to tear her from him, who 
alone could reconcile her to life; the living 
image of her husband represented in this son — 
her Harry — the striking likeness indeed to his 
father both in person and character. 

" On her daughters' account alone had she 
considered this step impracticable. 

" Mrs. Loraine argued that if Rose and 
Ethel were married, which with their beauty 
it was probable they soon would be, what 
should hinder her from at any rate following 
her son to India, for there would be only 
Blanche left, and she could accompany her 
mother. Mrs. Loraine thought perhaps it 
would be the only chance of disposing of the 
dark, plain, little girl. 

" It did not quite appear how far Mr. For- 
dyce's mind responded to this worldly argu- 
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ment^ or how he entered into the lady's last 
idea. Its truth, indeed, no one could then 
contradict. 

'' Poor Blanche ! her most partial friends 
could not but have acknowledged that she was 
at that time plain in no common degree ; a 
plainness only rendered more striking by the 
contrast afforded by her sisters. Fifteen, the 
age to which she had nearly arrived, is not a 
becoming period to the best favoured, and 
Blanche's complexion was thick, her features 
heavy, and though rather tall, her figure at 
this time was what I have heard called clumsy ; 
even her fine eyes showed to less advantage, 
or were powerless to redeem the other attri- 
butes of her face. 

" Claud had not seen her for nearly three 
years when we went to London, and I well 
remember his look, almost of disgust, when 
his eyes turned from Rose and Ethel upon 
her. The expression of shrinking coldness 
with which he received the warm embrace, 
which the still childish girl came forward to 
bestow upon her old play-fellow, who, being 
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now too dignified and important to condescend 
to his former course of tyranny, treated her 
henceforth with a kind of contemptuous neg- 
lect and disregard, which Blanche never at- 
tempted to overpass, having felt and perceived 
most keenly the nature of the impression she 
had made upon him on their i&rst meeting, for 
most sensitively alive had she become to any 
feelings of this sort. 

"•Yes, we came to London. Mrs. Pierre- 
pont's ideas, turned into a new channel by Mrs. 
Loraine's suggestions, she became as nervously 
anxious as she had before been indiifferent on 
the subject now brought before her considera- 
tion, and yielded herself passively to the advice 
and guidance of her more experienced friends ; 
whilst Mr. Fordyce, with his usual kindness 
towards this family, gave assistance to the fur- 
therance of the necessary arrangements. For 
Mrs. Loraine seemed to consider one season 
in London, at least, as the only advantageous 
and effectual mode of the . girl's introduction, 
and it was Mr. Fordyce who provided the 
purse for all this, partly unknown to Mrs. 
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Pierrepont, who had no energy to trouble her- 
self with the discussion of such matters, and 
oomniitted ail the arrangements into other 
hands. 

" Mr. Harry's term of study had been much 
interrupted, and he had yet another year 
before the time for his leaving England. 

"Mrs. Loraine was to share the house in 
London, and take upon herself the oflSce of 
chaperone to the dear girls. And at the first 
drawing-room, Ethel and Rose were pre- 
sented. 

" Beautiful creatures ! I see them now 
before me in their snowy robes, and pretty 
drooping plumes ; one so calm and pale — the 
other fresh and blushing as her namesake 
flower. Even my poor lady's languid smile 
lighted up with pride and pleasure as she be- 
held them. 

" The Miss Pierreponts were much admired. 
Mrs. Loraine's connection at court iaflforded 
them every advantage, and their beauty made 
great way for them in the world of fashion. 
They went to all the best balls and parties, 
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and a busy time it was for us all this season 
in London. 

" Blanche, in the mean time, was not idle, 
though busy in a diflferent manner. The 
governess had been dismissed, but Mr. For- 
dyce had desired that she should have such 
masters as she pleased ; so music and lan- 
guages, for both of which pursuits she had 
some taste, were provided for her. Mr. For- 
dyce never relaxed in his especial notice and 
interest in Blanche, even at this her least at- 
tractive period. 

"His chief residence whilst we were in 
London was at Brighton, but he often came 
up to town to see, as he said, ' how we were 
going on.' 

" For Mr. Claud, too, he had not lost his 
former interest, though anxiety might have 
seemed the chief feeling of which it was now 
composed ; an anxious subject truly it was to 
all those who had marked the wayward boy- 
hood of that bright and beautiful creature as 
he now launched forward upon the wild career 
of youth. Claud was between eighteen and 
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nineteen, and then at college ; no profession 
was yet fixed upon for him, for it was soon 
ascertained, that no learned vocation would 
ever suit his impatient and unsteady temper ; 
and both the navy and army, Mrs. Loraine 
held in horror ; her ambition rather turned to 
some office under government or about court ; 
and having great interest in the latter quarter, 
the mother hoped in time to procure some 
appointment for her son. 

"But in the mean time the long college va- 
cations were spent with his mother and the 
Pierrepont family, and he was for some time in 
London, where, though so very young, his re- 
markable good looks and fascinating manners 
brought him forward in gay society ; and led, 
alas ! to a greater amount of dissipation and 
expensive habits, than for such a mere youth, 
and one of such slender expectations, was 
either right or expedient. 

" However, it was gratifying to his mother's 
vanity to ^ee him thus admired and courted — 
but those who had no such vanity to be grati- 
fied saw matters in a more serious light. Mr. 
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Fordyce, in particular, looked very grave, when, 
during his visits to London, he remarked this 
state of things with reference to the young 
man; and one day having seen him idUng 
all the morning in the drawing-room with 
Ethel and Rose, to whom, in the absence of 
more exciting pursuits, he devoted himself 
with almost lover-like idolatry ; his love for 
grace and beauty remarkable even as a child 
having much increased, as you may imagine 
by this time in strength and power. And 
where, indeed, could this taste be better gra- 
tified, than in his two sister loves — the uni- 
versally admired beauties of the London 
season ? who, nevertheless, particularly Ethel, 
much piqued the pride and self-confidence of 
his age and character by the same show of 
careless sister-like unconsciousness as that with 
which she had received the homage of their 
playmate lover at the children's balls at 
Brighton. 

" One day, having watched the youth thus 
trifling away his time, Mr. Fordyce questioned 
Mrs. Loraine more particularly and gravely 
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than was his wont, as to what she intended 
doing with her son. 

" Mrs. Loraine mentioned her views with 
respect to him — those to which I have before 
alluded, adding, that till the time came for 
this end to be accomplished, there was no- 
thing better for him to do, than to study at 
Oxford. 

" * And in the mean time make love to 
Ethel and Rose/ Mr. Fordyce remarked with 
a smile. 

" Mrs. Loraine laughed. 

" * Love-making, dear Mr. Fordyce ! no- 
thing that can make us very uneasy for the 
consequences at any rate — Claud is such a 
boy — ^the girls treat him as a brother, indeed, 
I believe, it would require a greater love than 
Claud's to turn our beauteous Ethel's head. 

" ' Perhaps so— my fears did not extend to 
any such serious result — though it might be 
as well, perhaps, not to be too secure on that 
point either,' Mr. Fordyce replied. 'Ethel, 
indeed, from all accounts seems 

*' * Cold as the icicle curdled by the firost,' &c., &c. 
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and may not be easily touched ; but ptetty 
Rx)se — is she made of quite such impene- 
trable stuff? I think not — and that her little 
foolish heart might be beguiled into loving 
more than it were wise to permit her ; for I 
suppose you would not consider so complete a 
love match as a marriage with either of the 
Pierreponts desirable for Claud/ 

" Mr. Fordyce said this with some slight sig- 
nificance of manner, purposely assumed; for 
he was pretty well aware of the ambitious 
thoughts of Mrs. Loraine's mind concerning 
her son; and the lady was not quite unmoved, 
particularly when glancing into the next room, 
where Ethel was occupied with her harp mis- 
tress, her eyes fell on Claud stretched at full 
length on a sofa behind Rose's chair, whilst 
under cover of the cold, clear notes of the in- 
strument, he seemed whispering into the dear 
child's ear— senseless nothings, no doubt, but 
still such nothings as were producing a great 
deal of blushing and smiling interest over the 
frame-work at which she was engaged. 

**But whether any fears on this subject 
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were really awakened by the old gentlemaa's 
words in the prudent mother's mind, or be- 
came strengthened as time went on — or whether 
some scrape the young man got into at col- 
lege made the step more desirable — certain 
it was, that the following spring, when Claud 
was nineteen, Mrs. Loraine willingly acceded 
to her Mend's advice, and accepted Mr. 
Fordyce's liberal assistance in sending her son 
abroad to travel — away from the temptations 
and extravagances which surrounded him at 
home. 

" Alas ! alas ! it was a plan wisely and 
kindly intentioned, but, at least as far as our 
imperfect human vision can judge, how la- 
mentable in its consequences — how fraught 
with misfortune to many ! 

" ' Who knoweth what is good for man in 
this life, all the days of his vain life which he 
spendeth is as a shadow ! ' 

" Yes, he was sent forth by those who loved 
him best — ignorant, as they naturally were, of 
the alteration which his sentiments and desires 
might undergo from new situations in life — 
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of the consequences which might proceed 
from a new combination of circumstances — 
ignorant of the influence which the present 
might have on the future events of his life, 
and the effects which such a change might 
produce on his moral character and his eternal 
interests. Yes, truly," the good woman added, 
" the important question is not what is good 
for a man one day — but what is good for him 
all the days of his life ? 

" I must, however, pause, to enlarge more 
fully on a point I shall have, ere long, to dis- 
miss, oh, how sadly ! 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

" I AM not a good story-teller, I find, Miss 
Fenton/' said Mrs. Lea, when she continued 
the narrative. " I feel sometimes at a loss to 
describe to the best advantage those peculiar 
and interesting events which are, nevertheless, 
so familiarly engraven on my memory. 

" I now speak with regard to the history 
of Ethel and Rose during this their short, and, 
as I suppose it would be called, triumphant 
career of gaiety. 

" Dear girls, they bore themselves very 
differently through this ordeal ! 

" Ethel — how beautiful was she generally 
considered — ^how fair and perfect in form and 
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features! What purity and grace! but, at 
the same time, whilst Rose was one to tremble 
as a flower before each breath of love or admi- 
ration, her sister, how marble statue-like 
against the assaults of flattery, — nay, even of 
affection ! 

" For loved she was, in spite of all this 
frigidity, they said, by many ; and of whatever 
passing, fitful nature may be the love generally 
lavished on the beautiful in the world by 
worldly natures, that the affection of one 
amongst those many was of a purer, lovelier 
character than the rest, I cannot but beUeve, 
if the scene I beheld one summer morning 
of the following year — one I shall soon have 
occasion to relate — was no empty pageant. 

" Yet it was only in the, world that Ethel 
appeared so cold and insensible. At home 
with her mother, brothers, and sisters, I may, 
indeed, include her nurse, — for towards my- 
self she was ever the same dear child, as when 
a Uttle girl in the nursery she was sweet, 
gentle, and affectionate ; so that, reflecting on 
the peculiarity to which I have alluded, it 
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incKnes me rather to view it less in the light 
of pride, coldness, or insensibility, than to 
some foreboding feeling, some ominous impres- 
sion, that the things in which she saw others 
delight, or envy her the possession, or enjoy- 
ment, were to be too soon cut short — to prove 
of too evanescent a nature to be able to fill 
her thoughts, excite or satisfy her feelings ! 

" It was told me once how, at a morning 
fetCy given by some great person at a villa, a 
short distance out of town, amongst other 
amusements provided for the young people of 
the party, was a so-called conjuror, or fortune- 
teller, who, seated in a raised tent, or curtained 
pavilion, pretended to foretell the future fates 
of those who cared to apply to him for that 
purpose. 

" In no very serious spirit, as you may 
imagine, was this pastime carried on. Some — 
in parties both of gentlemen and ladies — some 
two and two, fair girlish friends — or even, here 
and there, a pair of conscious and acknow- 
ledged lovers pressed forward, with real or 
affected eagerness or reluctance, to try their 
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fates ; and much laughing, blushing, and whis- 
pering, was attendant on the result of their 
inquiry. 

" Ethel only hung back, even to the 
last, though the one most urged to make the 
trial, smilingly waving aside each companion, 
lover, or admirer, who proffered her their 
escort into the magician's tent ; and when, at 
length, wearied, as it seemed, by their impor- 
tunity, which her resistance but the more 
excited, she consented with some haughty 
impatience to enter, but alone ; the hangings 
of the tent were raised by Lord Edward 
Talbot, and, with her light, proud step, and 
queen-like air, she passed hastily from sight, a 
curl on her lip, and a colour on her cheek, 
half of nervousness, half disdain. 

" Her mystic consultation lasted not many 
minutes — her own fair hand again withdrew 
the curtain, and she reappeared before the 
smiling curious group eagerly awaiting her 
return, — her mien more calm, more gentle, 
than when she had entered; but more than 
one lightly asked what the conjuror had said 
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to drive the roses from her cheek ; and Lord 
Edward tenderly remarked, when he assisted 
her down the few steps she had to descend 
from the pavilion, how the hand he pressed 
was cold as marble. 

" But she would tell no one then what she 
had heard, refusing to satisfy even Rose's 
curiosity on the subject .on her return home. 
It was soon after this that she refused Lord 
Edward's proposal, though the young man did 
not, I believe, allow himself to despair, in that 
she certainly favoured him above any of the 
rest of her admirers, but excused herself on 
the plea that their acquaintance had not been 
of sufficiently long standing. 

" Nor were her friends at all urgent on the 
subject, perceiving plainly that there was no 
fear of Ethel not doing well for herself any time 
she chose, — better, perhaps, even than by a 
duke's youngest son. Nor was our little Rose 
without her admirers, though on that subject 
there is no such need at present to dwell. 

" When the season was over we went to 
Brighton, and there spent the autumn, winter, 
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and some portion of the spring. You might 
suppose it was a place Mrs. Pierrepont could 
not have revisited without much pain, but it 
did not affect her in this way as one might 
have imagined. 

" Pleasure and affection seemed rather 
awakened in her mind by the reminiscences 
which belonged to it. Then, too, the mother's 
heart had not been proof against the pride and 
gratification excited by the admiration her 
daughters had received in London. Her 
energies and interests, in a great degree, had 
rallied; and here as much food almost was 
provided for those feelings as in London. 

" Brighton was very gay in those days. 
Ethel and Rose went out a great deal, and 
were admired and courted more than ever. 

" There it was during that early spring 
that we bade adieu to Claud — ^also to Mr. 
Fordyce, for the last time ! 

"Well I remember that parting. They 
were to cross the sea together, for Mr. Claud 
was to join the young gentlemen to whose 
party he was to be attached, in Paris. But 
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Mr. Fordyce was to part with him at Calais, 
as he was going in another direction. 

. ^* It was a stormy evening ; Mrs. Loraine 
was uneasy about the weather, but Claud 
himself ttras in high spirits, and the house was 
in a great bustle with the preparations made 
for his departure. Every thing was ready, and 
the hour was fast approaching. 

"Mr. Fordyce arrived to say good bye. 
Mrs. Loraine, Mrs. Pierrepont, and the two 
eldest girls, were in the drawing-room, Blanche 
only was up-stairs, in the school-room, all 
alone ; and her studies of the day being at an 
end, she sat, her hair falling over her eyes, look- 
ing dreary and sorrowful enough, with her 
gaze fixed upon the window, the panes of 
which were rattling with the rising gale. 

" I entered to say, that Mr. Fordyce had 
arrived, and was inquiring for her. But at 
that moment Mr. Claud's voice was heard call- 
ing her name, his step sounding on the stairs, 
and before Blanche could reach the door, he 
came in, soon followed by Mr. Fordyce. 

" ' Good bye !' Claud exclaimed, kindly, 
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but in haste ; ' why have you not been down 
to see the last of me? and now we must be 
off in an instant/ and he took her hand and 
shook it warmly. Blanche did not speak, but 
looked very pale and bewildered; and when 
Mr. Fordyce entered, she turned towards him, 
and, just as she used to do when a little child, 
threw herself upon his neck, sobbing forth — 

" ' Oh, Mr. Fordyce, why do you go away 
and leave us too, you and Claud both at the 
same time? But you will come back again 
very soon, will you not ?' she inquired, lifting 
up her head anxiously, as Mr. Fordyce only 
soothed her gently, but did not reply. 

" * Oh, yes, we will both come back very 
soon, I dare say,* Claud exclaimed. 

" ' Oh, do ! do !' she murmured ; ' for soon 
Hairy will be gone, and we shall have no one 
left ; no brother ; — ^no father,' — she would have 
added, but her voice faltered. 

" ' Yes, yes,' Claud said, kindly, taking her 
hand, which she timidly extended. 

" ' Yes, Claud will come back,' Mr. For- 
dyce added, gravely, ^ an older, and, I trust, a 
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wiser man ; and whatever may happen, prove 
himself a kind and affectionate friend to his 
old companion/ Then he looked earnestly and 
anxiously, I thought, on the two young people, 
as he stood joining their hands, and as it might 
have seemed, murmuring inwardly a prayer or 
blessing on their behalf. 

" But Claud began to get a little restless, 
and withdrawing his hand, moved away from 
Blanche, but returned again to say he had 
wished to give her some keepsake, as he had 
done to his sisters, but had not had time to 
find anything good enough, so she must ac- 
cept ' this Uttfe purse, and buy something with 
what was in it, to remind her of him when he 
was away/ 

"It was rather an unsentimental way of 
gift-making, but Blanche received it in her 
hand in a half bewildered manner. Then 
Claud kissed her, and finally rushed off, and 
Blanche dropped the purse, and no longer 
scrupled to weep bitterly. She had struggled 
with her feelings as long as the young man 
was in the room, remembering, perhaps, what 
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he had often told her in days gone by (for of 
late I must acknowledge he had become more 
polite, though perhaps more indifferent), that 
she looked perfectly frightful when she cried ; 
and she wished him to leave her with no such 
disagreeable impression. 

" As the purse had fallen, one or two gold 
pieces rolled upon the floor. Mr. Fordyce 
stooped to pick them up. 

" ' I wish — oh, I wish,' sobbed Blanche, 
' that he would not give me those — ^the purse, 
but not that money ; take them to him, pray, 
Mr. Fordyce, and tell him to keep them for 
himself; he will want them more than I.' 

" But Mr. Fordyce only smiled, and replaced 
them in her hand, saying — 

" * Nay, keep them, Blanche ; who knows 
but perhaps some day you will have it in your 
power to pay him back a hundred-fold ?* 

" Neither Blanche nor I paid much heed or 
laid any weight on those words at the time ; 
and then the parting, a fervent one on the old 
gentleman's part, took place between them; 
and not long after we stood watching from the 
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high window the packet tossing on the wide 
ocean, till it disappeared quite from view ; and 
Blanche (whose sorrow had taken one of its 
tearless dreary turns) went to put her purse 
in some safe and secret receptacle, where it 
remains, its contents unchanged, I believe, 
to this very day. I must not forget to say, 
that Mr. Claud was accompanied on his travels 
by a brother of mine, not many years my 
senior, whose services had with some difficulty 
been procured for her son through my means, 
by his anxious mother, my brother being one 
on whose respectabiUty and superiority in every 
way Mrs. Loraine could place the utmost re- 
liance.*' 
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CHAPTER IX. 

When next I visited Mrs. Lea, she was 
not seated in her usual place, but standing in 
the porch ready to receive me, looking more 
grave and sad than usual ; neither did she in- 
vite me to be seated, but taking my hand, led 
me in silence through the usual sitting-room, 
to the door of that little parlour to which I 
had not as yet been introduced. 

It was small of course, but furnished with 
tasteful simpUcity,ahnost amounting toelegance. 
The prettily-bound books, the few pieces of old 
and choice china, and other objects of less 
value disposed upon the shelves and tables, 
added much to its ornamental appearance in 
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the dim, religious light in which I at first 
viewed it, for a dark blue blind was drawn 
across the window, mellowing the glare of an 
autumn evening's sun. This, after a moment's 
pause, — during which my eye had taken in the 
whole, and had been more particularly riveted 
by the principal features of the Uttle apart- 
ment, its chief ornament and attraction, the 
pictures on the wall, — Mrs. Lea having fixed 
my regard by a gentle movement of her hand 
on one particular portrait of the group, pro- 
ceeded to withdraw, and as she did so, a fair 
young fa<5e, of perfect features and queenlike 
brow — ^abrow, which, though the face in gene- 
ral bore the impress more of meekness than of 
pride, looked all the more meet to be crowned 
with ornaments of earthly splendour, was re- 
vealed to my view ; but even as I gazed in 
silence, my soul became anxiously impressed 
with the conviction that such was not the case, 
that no earthly crown had been her portion, 
that far other glory was now encircling that fair 
young creature's head. Cut I asked no expla- 
nation ; I needed no one to tell me that I looked 



i 
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on the pictured face of Ethel Pierrepont ; and 
when, with another silent gesture, Mrs. Lea 
directed my attention to three other portraits, 
the one of a seraph child, the other the noble 
countenance of a marf, and of a youth, I felt 
almost as if the original had been familiar to 
my eye, and had no difficulty in identifying 
them as the infant Edwy, the sailor father, and 
the soldier son. 

And had all these, the young, the brave, 
the beautiful, been cut down suddenly as a 
flower, or withered like the grass, within so 
short a space of time as the few years which 
Mrs. Lea*s story had yet comprised ? with what 
relentless energy had death swept across one 
little family of the earth. Yet instances of this 
nature are not rare, as many a bleeding heart 
remains to testify. 

Mrs. Lea suffered me to gaze from one to 
another, till my eye was satisfied, and disposed 
to wander onwards through the interesting 
collection ; and then, when she gently touched 
my arm, and murmuring a respectful desire 
that I would postpone all further survey till a 
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foture period, and softly drawing down the 
blind, reconducted me from the room, I 
could plainly perceive that a special favour 
had been conferred upon me, and respected 
her feelings too much, to attempt in common 
words to thank her for the privilege. 

A few moments after, we had reseated our- 
selves in our customary places, and she re- 
sumed her narrative with much of her usual 
manner. 



"We were in London again some weeks 
during the latter part of the spring, where 
Lord Edward had renewed his attentions to 
Miss Ethel ; and though ,aQ the time we were 
at Brighton she had no end of admirers, he 
found, to his satisfaction, that the imoccupied 
state of her affections still gave him hopes 
that he might try a second time to win her 
hand. 

" But we left London, and took up our abode 
again in our old cottage near Windsor, not, 
however, with any view of resuming the retired 
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life we had formerly led there, but the arrival 
of the Court was expected early this year ; 
and, as soon as it arrived, an invitation to a 
party at the castle was • received for Mrs. 
Loraine and her young charges. 

" But when the day came, I went in the 
afternoon into the young ladies' room with 
a magnificent bouquet^ which had just been 
brought for Miss Ethel by a servant on 
horseback from the castle from Lord Edward, 
who was a guest there at that time. Ethel 
was lying on her bed. I thought she was 
only resting herself for the undertaking of the 
evening, and the day was very hot. I showed 
her the flowers, saying, with a smile, as I did 
so, — 

" ' And who do you think these have come 
from ?* 

" She glanced up towards the flowers, and 
stretched out her hand to take them, but, 
drawing it back with a gesture as of pain, 
murmured, — 

" ' They are very beautiful, but put them 
away, Anne, I shall not want to wear them 
to-night.* 
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" And then, indeed, I saw her lips com- 
pressed, and her brow contracted, as if from 
acute suffering. I exclaimed, in much alarm, 
' My dear child, are you ill ?' 

" She answered, * Yes, dear Anne, I be- 
lieve I am very ill. I never felt as I do now 
before, such pain all over me. Put down the 
flowers, and come and hold my head.' 

" I obeyed her instantly, while a sharp 
pang shot through my heart, remembering the 
angel voice of her little brother Edwin, who 
bade me in like manner do that very thing. 



" Bx)se went to the castle that night alone 
with Mrs. Loraine ; for though Ethel grew 
worse and worse towards the evening, the 
doctor who was sent for did not make it 
appear anything of a very serious nature, 
though probably at that time he had his own 
secret misgivings. Rose came into her sister's 
room before she left, and Ethel bade her 
take her bouquet instead of the one made 
from our little green-house ; but Rose knew 
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better what she was about, and said her own 
would do. 

" Then Ethel told her to thank Lord Ed- 
ward for his present. 

" * And nothing more, Ethel, — no other 
message?' whispered Rose, as she bent her 
rosy lips close to her poor sister s fevered 
cheek. 

" 'No, none, dear Rose, none; but say, if 
you like, that I am sorry — * 

" A spasm of pain cut short the rest, and 
we were obliged to send Rose away. 

" The poor child was very ill all night. 
The following day the gate of the cottage 
was beset with anxious inquiries; for the 
news of her dangerous illness quickly spread. 

" It was the third night after the seizure, 
about ten o'clock, that I was summoned down 
stairs to speak to a gentleman, who, the ser- 
vant said, required more particular information 
than he could afford. I went down, and 
found Lord Edward standing out in the porch 
he had refused to come into the house. 

" In a low and earnest voice he began to 
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make inquiry as to the condition of Miss 
Kerrepont. 

" I could only shake my head. The doctor, 
not an hour before, had whispered in my ear 
that there was little hope. 

" I repeated this with as much composure 
as I could assume. 

" Lord Edward stamped his foot with a 
gesture of despair, which touched and sur- 
prised me. I was wrong, perhaps, but I had 
scarcely deemed it to be the nature of the 
young men of the world to love with such 
fervour and reality. I saw, too, his handsome 
face was pale as death, and full of grief. 

" He paused a moment ; and then, as if he 
had no hope or resolution to enquire further, 
murmured some incoherent expression of 
thanks, and turned despondingly away. 

" I told Ethel that night, when I was left 
alone with her, as she lay awake, but more 
easy and free from pain, of Lord Edward's 
visit ; for I saw her eyes fixed at that moment 
on the flowers he had sent her, and which 
were still fresh and bright in the vase where I 
bad placed them. 
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" A feeble smile played on her poor pale 
lips, and a faint colour passed over her brow, 
but she only murmured, in a weak voice, 
' He is very kind/ 

" ' He loves you. Miss Ethel, so much !' 
For I felt that it was but due to the young 
man, that his devotion should win some slight 
acknowledgment, if not return. 'His grief 
concerning you,' I continued, ' appeared to be 
so very great !' 

" Again her lips moved, and she struggled, 
as if to speak, but no words came. Then a 
look of sadness and of thought passed over 
her countenance, which as yet I had not seen ; 
and I blamed myself for having, perhaps, by 
my words, awakened the natural feeUngs of 
the earthly mind, — perchance, regret for the 
world, and all its fair, glowing promises, so 
soon to be relinquished ! At last, she feebly 
gasped my name, and, bending down my head 
to her pillow, articulated with some diflBculty, 

" ' Anne, thank him, if ever you see him 
again, — tell him I am not, though I may have 
appeared so, ungrateful, — that if I had lived. 
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perhaps — I cannot tell, I might have been his ; 
but, as it is, there are many others better than 
me. Tell him to rejoice for me, who, I think, 
am going to ' 

" She paused, exhausted by the exertion, 
and I would have prevented her from con- 
tinuing, but after a moment she rallied, strug- 
gling to proceed, — 

" ' Anne, I hope mamma will let Rose 
marry Captain Spencer, — ask her, for my 
sdke ; he is not rich, but she loves him, and 
they will be happy !' 

'' She lay back again, and the sadness had 
passed away, the calm, meek expression of a 
patient child returning to her face. 

" At length I said, more with the view to 
reassure my own mind upon the subject, than 
any other, — 

" * You have then, darling, no care or sor- 
row on your own account, — I mean, if it were 
to please God that you should not recover, 
would you feel no regret to leave this world, 
young and beautiful as you are, so fitted to 
enjoy its pleasure and its pride ?' 
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" ' Oh, no, dear Anne/ she answered, ' no 
regret but to leave mamma, my sisters, bro- 
thers, and you, dear Anne, who have always 
been a second mother to me ! — ^but, then, it 
will seem to me but a little while before I 
meet you all again.' 

" I wept silently ; and again I thought 
Ethel was falling into one of her drowsy slum- 
bers, but suddenly she spoke again, — 

" ' Anne, I was thinking of the fortune- 
teller at the Duke of . Of course, it 

was all idly spoken, but it has come strangely 
true.' 

" ' What was it, my dear child ?' I asked. 

" ' They made me go in ; I pretended to 
think it all nonsense, but all the time I had a 
sort of nervous fear as to what I should hear, 
but I went in at last alone ; and the conjuror, 
I fancied, looked strange and grave, even sor- 
rowful, when I appeared before him in the 
dim pavilion. And he looked at me very 
earnestly, and I hardly knew what he said ; 
but he did not tell me, as he told the others, 
of those who loved them, and whom they 
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loved, Or of what had happened or would 
happen, — ^but to me he spoke of beauty, and 
of faded flowers, and the roses of next summer, 
— I know not what. . . . And I went out, 
feelmg sad and cold, as if I cared still less for 
the flattery and folly that was around me than 
before I had gone in/ 

" She had scarcely spoken this, when the 
dreadful pains returned. I had to call back 
her poor mother, who had left us to lie down, 
poor soul ! quite exhausted in mind and body, 
and the doctor was sent for in all haste. — 
Soon after dawn she died ! 



"And now, Miss Fenton, I must pause," 
she added; "for the remembrance of that 
night always gives me a pain at my heart, 
which unfits me for conversation. Come to 
;ne to-morrow, and I will finish the chapter of 
this mournful story." 



VOL. I. 
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CHAPTER X. 

" It was very early in the morning of the 
day succeeding the funeral, that after a sleep- 
less night I arose and stole out of the house, 
and walked down the lane towards the church- 
yard. The warm air was wafting its sweet- 
ness around, making me more than ever sick 
at heart, to think of the buried flower whose 
beauty and freshness it had no power to re- 
vive. I came to the little gate leading into 
the church-yard, and proceeded to the spot 
where they had laid the precious remains of 
the darling child. The grave was as yet un- 
distinguished, save by its newly-made appear- 
ance. 
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" I had brought a large bunch of the finest 
flowers I could collect, to place upon the fresh- 
laid sod, for we were to leave the house of 
sorrow that very day. 

" The poor mother's state of mind rendered 
it necessary that she should be as speedily as 
possible removed from the scene of her be- 
reavement. It might have been a fooUsh feel- 
ing, but I could not feel happy in abandoning 
the cherished spot quite unadorned by the 
familiar hand of afiection. But how had I 
been anticipated — ^how were my poor inten- 
tions put to shame ? 

" I found the grave so thickly strewn, so 
densely heaped with the whitest, freshest roses, 
that a mound of snow, rather than a grassy 
hillock, it did at first appear; and oh! the 
fragrance exhaled from those fiowers which 
breathed around the spot. Their languid 
sweetness, joined with the emotions the unex- 
pected sight occasioned, almost overpowered 
my senses. I sank down upon my knees, 
burying my face amongst them, till my brow 
was all bathed in their glistening moisture. 

L 2 
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" Who had done this ? I thought, when my 
feelings were sufficiently composed for consi- 
deration. None but the zealous hand of affec- 
tion could have guided the design, or so fully 
and richly put it into execution. 

"Roses were late, and far from plentiful 
this year, and many a garden must have been 
robbed of its choicest treasures, ere such a col- 
lection could have been made ; and then since 
dawn they must have been disposed, as their 
freshness fully testified. 

"I rose from my knees, and was gazing 
mournfully, when a sound made me turn my 
head, and I perceived an old man, the sexton, 
who had evidently paused at a little distance, 
fearing to intrude upon me, but stood watching 
my wonder and admiration with sympathising 
interest. On a gesture of encouragement, 
he approached me, and to my look of silent in- 
quiry, answered thus ; 

" ' Yes, yes, it's lovely, is it not ? Such a 
show of roses I've never seen ; but they say 
he was mad about them, and offered over- 
night a guinea for each bunch they brought 
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him. So, sure enough, an hour or two after 
dawn, all these were got together, — ^not a few 
from the Castle gardens, I have heard. And 
here he came himself, and with his own hands 
helped to scatter them. It's not half an hour 
that he's been gone.' 

"*But who?' I asked, astonished. 'Of 
whom are you speaking ?' 

" ' Oh, don't you know ? Why, the young 
Lord, they say he is — he who is staying at 
the Castle. Bless me ! I thought you'd know 
all about it — a lover of the poor young crea- 
ture who's gone — no wonder, she was a beau- 
teous one. I often looked at her when she came 
so stately and quiet into church, and thought 
she was fit to be the queen herself over yonder, 
and certain sure would be a duchess some of 
these days. Well, well, beauty's often like 
them roses, cut down with the dew upon them, 
withered in an hour;' and the old man shook 
his head wisely, and stooping, collected a few 
straggling rosebuds, and tossed them upon the 
snowy heap." 
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" Lord Edward's name appeared next day 
among the departures from the Castle. He 
went abroad, I believe, at the time, and I have 
scarcely heard of him since, and that only by 
chance ; only as one amongst that gay and 
fashionable world, where one would fear any 
soft and amiable impression would find little 
abiding-place in the heart. Yet often, when I 
have thus thought, the memory of that young 
man's face of heartfelt sorrow the night of our 
sweet Ethel's death — but still more, that vision 
of the roses — has risen up to rebuke and to teach 
me that it is for Him alone who knoweth the 
heart of man, to judge even the careless world- 
ling as past feeling, or insensible to the love- 
liest, purest, sentiment, of at least our human 
nature." 

Thus, as Mrs. Lea sketched the history 
of her beloved dead, did my interest in the 
family history which she related with such 
earnest truth and pathos, become so strongly 
awakened, that when she arrived at this point 
of her narrative, showing how one after the 
other of her fairest and best dropped from the 
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tree of life, I felt something of that painful 
anxiety one experiences in cases of personal 
knowledge, which prompts one to demand 
with trembling, Who next? who next from 
amongst the little band now left behind, will 
become the remorseless reaper's prey ? 

But no; here it seems his hand was 
stayed, at least for a season ; so far, and no 
farther,' was the mandate that had gone forth, 
and for the trials and sorrows of a living 
favourite, were tears and sighs to be hence- 
forth mingled in her narrative, by the faithful 
and affectionate servant. 

" She had given the grave its tears and flowers." 

Her task of love was now to be of a dif- 
ferent kind. 

Six months after her sister's death. Miss 
Rose Pierrepont married a young officer in the 
army, who, for some time past, it seemed, had 
paid her particular attention. He was of little 
fortune, but of good family. 
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To him, of course, it had been, that poor 
Ethel alluded on her death-bed, pleading on 
his behalf; for his want of fortune had of 
course rendered a marriage inexpedient in the 
eyes of those friends who deemed that the fair 
Rose might do much better, and consequently 
the affair had been discouraged ; but now that 
the young man had been presented with a 
good appointment on the staff in India, as 
secretary to the Governor-General, and he 
again came forward earnestly to beseech that 
Rose might accompany him, and when it was 
seen how the happiness of the young girl was 
dependent on that permission being accorded, 
when, too, Ethel's dying appeal was made to 
bear upon her mother's already enfeebled 
powers of opposition — for this last stroke had 
again laid low her rallying powers of mind — 
and hope and fear — even affection, for a time, 
were once more utterly prostrated ; — with 
scarcely an effort she yielded her consent; 
while other friends, having little right or in- 
cUnation to bring forward their scruples on the 
subject, the general opposition was withdrawn, 
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SO that by the same vessel in which Harry 
Pierrepont left England to enter on his career 
as a writer, the newly-married pair embarked 
for the East. It was at first even contemr 
plated that Mrs. Pierrepont and her only re- 
maining daughter should accompany the party, 
but the medical men considered that the weak 
condition of the poor mother's nervous system 
would render such a step at present unad- 
visable. 

Perhaps after a year's postponement of 
the plan, her strength and spirits being re- 
cruited in that time, so thorough a change as 
an Indian life and climate, might prove a bene- 
fit rather than the contrary, to both her men- 
tal and bodily health ; for with the constant 
misery and anxiety attendant upon a sepa- 
ration from her children, the mother's mind 
could never rest. All this, it seems, having 
reached the ears of a relation of Mrs. Pierre- 
pont's, one of the very few remaining to her, — 
an uncle, who, with his only son, a lawyer of 
great ability, were residing in Edinburgh, — this 
gentleman being moved with compassion for 
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an afflicted niece, and perhaps guided by some 
compunction of conscience for previous neg- 
lect, invited her and her daughter to make his 
house her temporary abode ; and Mrs. Pierre- 
pont having passively yielded to a proposal 
approved by her friends, became, with her last 
remaining child, very shortly after domesticated 
under her uncle's roof. 

Mr. Murray's house was in the outskirts 
of the city, surrounded by a high walled 
garden, which for one whole year became — 
it might almost be said — the boundary line of 
Blanche Piferrepont's existence ; never, perhaps, 
was there one of her age who led a life so 
monotonous and companionless as was her's 
during that period. 

There was her mother, it is true, always 
kind, gentle and affectionate, but evidently 
finding little comfort or satisfaction in the little 
services it would have been Blanche's happiness 
to render her ; for accustomed as Mrs. Pierre- 
pont had become to the devoted attendance 
of one endeared to her in a peculiar degree by 
her close attachment to and association with 
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her dear lost ones, to me it was she began to 
look for both everything necessary to her com- 
fort, personally and mentally. 

** It was I," said Mrs. Lea, " who read to 
her — talked to her of her departed ones — and 
to whom she looked for that religious conso- 
lation so necessary to her stricken soul. 

"Blanche she regarded affectionately, but 
as the mere child — sadly, too, as the last, the 
least — the least, indeed, in all that made the 
others lovely and pleasant to her heart and 
eyes — of the bright band now parted — some 
divided by the wide sea of death — others by 
distance, which in her first abandonment to 
despair, she deemed almost as impassable ; 
for that they should all live to meet one 
another again on earth, she durst not even 
hope. 

" When, however, she did begin to mend — 
her bodily strength to revive, and with it her 
mind to regain some portion of its power — 
the outward calm of her existence, for the 
bracing cUmate of the North did not fail to 
produce its beneficial eflPects both upon her 
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physical and nervous system — then lier rally- 
ing powers condensed themselves in one 
point — ^her projected departure for India, there 
to rejoin her children. She lived from mail 
to mail on the tidings of their progress and 
well doing, and strove, as far as was in her 
power, to forward the renewal of vigour in 
herself, which was to lead to their re-union. 

" But, in the mean time, as we have before 
said, the daughter, Blanche, roamed about the 
house and gardens lonely and, comparatively 
speaking, neglected. 

" Old Mr. Murray noticed her but little. 
Notice, indeed, Blanche avoided rather than 
courted, for her uncle was of reserved, for- 
bidding manners ; and he having heard a great 
deal of the beauty of his niece's children, — 
an attribute which, as reflecting honour on his 
own family, he held in high esteem, — and being 
disappointed in the specimen thus produced, — 
troubled himself not to relax his natural 
demeanour in her favour, but allowed her to 
wander where she would in house and garden 
without more than a passing word or look of 
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recognition, should they meet upon the way ; 
whilst to his eldest niece, on the contrary, he 
showed all due respect and consideration for the 
interesting loveliness which her appearance, in 
spite of all the ravages of grief, had still pre- 
served. 

" With the son, at first, it was pretty much 
the same, as to the amount of attention he 
paid his dark young cousin ; but then he 
was absent all day on his professional avoca- 
tions, and only returned in the evening to 
dinner, weary and business-ridden. Unaccus- 
tomed to the presence of ladies in his father's 
house, it was not for some little time that his 
interest or consideration was in any degree 
aroused by this addition to their household ; 
for Mrs. Pierrepont kept almost entirely to 
her private apartments, and the unimportance 
in which Blanche, seemed held by others, ap- 
peared to claim or ask little from his courtesy 
or consideration. 

"Still it seemed from the first that the 
slight notice she had received from her mo- 
ther's cousin, had been of a nature less re- 
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pulsive than that bestowed upon her by his 
father — for Blanche, though she coveted it 
not, never avoided his society ; indeed, it was, 
perhaps, her brightening eye, and kindKng 
cheek, when he met her in the garden, or 
overtook her on the stairs, shook hands, or 
spoke kindly with her, that had first awakened 
in Mr. James Murray's mind any pleasant 
sensations connected with the idea of having 
ladies in the house. 

" On these occasions, too, he had opportu- 
nities, perhaps, of discerning that the plain 
dark girl had eyes which should have been, 
or would, perhaps, some day be, splendid — 
that she was tall, and likely to have a fine 
figure, for she was young ; yes, a greater re- 
commendation, perhaps, to a man of forty 
than any more decided amount of beauty — 
she was only sixteen ! 

'* Certainly, by degrees, Blanche and her 
cousin began to be on tolerable terms of inti- 
macy and confidence. She to regard him 
in the light of a friend — something like Mr. 
Fordyce — ^younger, certainly, but to her idea 
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still old— his learning and grave profession 
raising in no slight degree her interest and 
reverence, whilst the sober-minded, clear- 
sighted Scotchman began to feel flattered and 
gratified by the manifestations of confidence 
on the young girl's part. 

" The new and unwonted circumstance of 
being met at the garden gate — at the house 
door — at the well-known hour of return, with 
a pleased and smiling alacrity, by a cousin of 
sixteen — not dreaming, of course, of the old 
white-headed friend, whom she would have 
honoured in the same manner — or the vision 
of youth and beauty ever hovering over the 
young girl's mental vision, towards whom she 
would now have shrank from manifesting any 
such cordial demonstration — or, indeed, his 
vanity would have been instantaneously sobered. 

" But, as it was, before the year had elapsed, 
he had allowed himself to foster ideas on the 
subject which it was far from any mind but 
his own to conceive possible. 

" Pity, perhaps, had guided his first step 
hitherward. The poor girl, he thought, must 
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lead a sad, dull life, hitherto accustomed to a 
large family of brothers and sisters; thus 
suddenly bereft of all companions of her own 
age. No wonder that she wandered about in 
that melancholy way, with her large, dark eyes 
straining as it were after something she had 
lost ; and at last, at a much later period of 
their acquaintance, he went so far as to ask 
her, whether she would not be very glad when 
her mother was well enough to leave Scotland, 
and take her away to rejoin her brother and 
sister in India. But, to his surprise, Blanche 
only started at the question, then turned pale, 
and stammered out, shudderingly. — 

" ' I should like to see Harry and Rose — 
but — but — I do not want to go to India.' 

*' * Do you dread the climate ?' her cousin 
asked. 

" Indeed, it will be disagreeable to have 
to lie all day on sofas, fanned by black people; 
but it is not that — ^it is so far — so very far 
away.' 

'' But who had she in !^ngland that she 
cared to leave behind ? 
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"'No— no/ her cheeks all crimson; *not 
in England, exactly — ^but — but — ' 

" A far from dissatisfied smile passed across 
the lawyer's mouth and brow. 

"Blanche had her arm in his, for they 
had been taking a httle evening walk to- 
gether beyond the confines of the garden 
walls. 

"It was the spring time of the year, and 
their terms of friendliness considerably ad- 
vanced. 

" James Murray would not have committed 
himself even so far ad to press that girUsh 
arm ; but in a tone which might have been 
taken for either serious or playful, as suited 
the woman or the child, he rejoined, 

" * What say you, Blanche, of staying be- 
hind, here with us ?' 

"Again Blanche started, raised her eyes 
wildly and imploringly to his face, clinging to 
his arm with that convulsive fervour, such as 
when a child, under the influence of strong 
excitement of feeling, she would cling round 
the neck of Mr. Fordyce, or any friend on 
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whose sympathy or affection she could rely, 
murmuriDg, 

" * Oh 1 could you — ^would you let me stay 
— ^but Uncle Murray would not like it — and 
mamma, it would < be so unkind to let her go 
alone — but I know I shall die if I go to India 

— 80 far away from and never — ^never see 

^again/ 

" Sobs choked her utterance of the name 
or names of those she dreaded parting from ; 
and she clung still more passionately and 
tenaciously to her cousin's arm, as if in that 
she had suddenly found some mighty deliver- 
anc/C and support. 

" Mr. James Murray's brow again flashed 
brightly. Not a little startled by this unex- 
pected epanckement de cceur, and prepared as 
was his mind — or rather his imagination — ^to 
put constructions of a very particular nature 
on the words and actions of his EngKsh cousin, 
it was only natural that he should be rather 
discomposed — flattered and gratified as he 
might at the same time be — ^by such very im- 
pulsive conduct on her part. 
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" Perhaps, also, he might have some sUght 
misgivings as to her eager accordance with 
his implied offer, being in no small degree 
influenced by her dread of India and its 
banishment ; however, certain it is that he did 
not pursue the subject then, but waiting till 
she had a little relaxed her tenacious hold, 
and saying, coldly, he was fearful she might 
catch cold if they staid out any longer, led 
her silently back to the house to ponder over 
the case at his leisure, nor touched figain at 
that time on the exciting subject of Bombay. 
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CHAPTER XL 

" Blanche, in the meanwhile, as night 
after night, day after day rolled away, and 
the time was ever more nearly approaching, 
might be seen weeping on the friendly bosom 
of her beloved and affectionate nurse, giving 
vent to her feelings respecting the dreaded 
idea." 

"But why so dreaded?" 

"To go away from Mr. Fordyce so far, 
far away. That was ever her first complaint, 
uttered with many childlike tears. 

"But then," said Mrs. Lea, "I would 
gently argue, — 

" ' Mr. Fordyce was hardly ever in Eng» 
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land. It was not probable that she would 
ever again see much more of him, even did 
she remain behind. With his faiUng health, 
it could not be expected that he would be 
spared much longer on this earth. But, 
setting all this aside, my dear child,' I 
would add, * Mr. Fordyce, though the kindest 
and best of friends — one whom you have 
every right to venerate — can you feel more 
alBfection towards him than towards your mo- 
ther, sister, brothers ?' 

" * Oh, no, no !' she would exclaim ; but 
now, with the deeper, stronger agony which 
distinguished her paroxysms of grief as a 
child, she would cling tighter to her beloved 
nurse's neck, and gasp forth another name, in 
a tone which plainly revealed that, if not Mr. 
Fordyce, there was one to whom her girlish 
aflPections clave — her heart yearned more than 
towards any mother, sister, or brother, — 

"^Claud— oh, Claud!'" 

Then more gravely, with something almost 
of severity, Mrs. Lea would try to calm her 
emotion on this point, by reminding her that 
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probably when Mr. Claud returned from 
abroad, he would be much changed; and 
were they often to meet, Blanche could never 
expect him, now that he was a man, to be the 
same towards her as he used to be — that he 
would have formed new friends, new interests, 
— alas ! she feared he would be too much 
occupied with the world and worldly pursuits, 
to have much time or thought to give to his 
childhood's friends, — indeed, during their in- 
tercourse of the last two or three years, 
Blanche must have been able to judge how 
unlikely she was to partake of his interest or 
consideration. 

But all the good woman said was as 
water spilt on a rock, as far as it touched the 
point and influenced her feelings on the sub- 
ject ; for when had her love, her devotion for 
Claud been composed of any sentiment but 
disinterestedness the most entire ? — ^What, 
from their earliest intercourse in childhood's 
years, had she drawn forth of interest and 
attention from him but of a sort, one would 
have supposed, more welcome in the breach 
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than in the observance ? No, there was no- 
thing in . this last representation to reconcile 
Blanche's mind to losing from her sight one 
she had loved with a love which she could 
never feel for another ! 

But there was another idea connected 
with her prospects which clothed it with still 
greater terrors to her mind, — the idea sug- 
gested by the half-joking, half-serious com- 
ments of Mrs. Loraine and other friends, that 
in India she would be immediately married — 
perhaps engaged before she left the ship, such 
events being, she was told, events of constant 
occurrence. 

Mrs. Lea was glad to have any such 
childish and unreal bugbears to laugh away. 

" My dear child, put those foolish fears 
quite out of your head ; young ladies are as 
free to choose and to reject in India, or on the 
ocean, as in England and on dry land, — ^it is 
their own fault if they consent to give them- 
selves away in that manner. And who would 
wish you to marry against your inclination ? — 
not your dear mamma, surely !" 
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"Oh, no, poor dear mamma! and you, 
too, darling Lea ! will always be near to love 
and protect me !" 

Though Mrs. Lea pressed her tenderly to 
her bosom, she answered only by her tears. 
This mode of reply did not strike Blanche 
as anything but silent and affectionate as- 
surance. What, indeed, would have been the 
climax of her agonizing grief, if she could 
have known what it implied — ^that this at- 
tached and valuable creature, to whom she clung 
with more than the affection of a daughter, 
was suffering much secret trouble and anguish 
of mind, from the knowledge that she could 
not accompany her beloved mistress, and, still 
more, beloved nursling, to India. Her health, 
though she had sedulously striven to conceal 
the fact as much as possible from Mrs. Pierre- 
pont, had been for some time extremely im- 
paired, so much so, that the physician she had 
been driven finally to consult, plainly told her 
that India would be her death, — ^not that she 
would have "counted her life dear to herself," 
if she could have spent it for the comfort and 
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in the service of those to whom she held her- 
self bound both by the ties of duty and aflfec- 
tion, but neither could she reconcile it to 
her conscience to entail upon them the bur- 
densome appendage, which, under such cir- 
cumstances, she would prove. 

No, she must part from them — she must 
remain behind, though like the rending asunder 
of heart and spirit it would be to her ! And 
how broach to them the intelKgence ? 

Mrs. Pierrepont, to whom she had be- 
come in every way so necessary, how would 
she receive it ? And Blanche, with the depths 
of whose passionate feelings she had such 
anxious acquaintance, and whose antipathy to 
the thoughts of India rendered the case only 
more sad and perplexing? 

Her other child, too — ^her beautiful Rose 
— towards whom her heart almost equally 
yearned, and who was, doubtless, building on 
her parting promise to come to nurse her as a 
wife and mother? Her Harry, too, whom 
she might now never behold again ? 

No wonder then, that these anxious, agon- 
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izing thoughts, preying upon her mind by 
night and by day, only aided the advance of 
her bodily ailments, producing such change in 
her appearance as gradually to arouse the 
anxiety of her mistress, and prepare her, per- 
haps in some slight degree, for the sorrowful 
alternative. 

It was, however, to the arrival of Mrs. 
Loraine, with whom she had already corre- 
sponded on the subject, that she looked for 
assistance in this painful matter. This lady 
had been invited by Mr. Murray to join her 
friend, that she might assist Mrs. Pierrepont 
in the necessary business of preparation for 
her departure, the time of which was now 
to be definitively arranged; and Mrs. Lea 
shrinkingly deferred till then the disclosure of 
this dreaded intelligence. 

But it was not Mrs. Lea alone who was 
looking anxiously forward to this arrival. Mr. 
James Murray also awaited that event, in 
order to bring to a crisis the designs and 
purposes he had secretly formed respecting 
Blanche — designs and purposes which every 
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day only served to strengthen and determine 
in his mind ; for though, after the scene in 
the last chapter, he thought it right and 
proper, imder the then existing circumstances, 
to avoid the possibility of any such recurrence 
by studied reserve and distance in his outward 
demeanour towards his young cousin, the idea 
of the young wife of seventeen, with her in- 
genuous warmth and passionate impulses — 

" Prank as a child, and tender as a bride !" 

was gradually asserting very strong and at- 
tractive influences over his mind and imagina- 
tion, not merely as it might have done over a 
younger or a difierent nature, but over his 
reasoning, calculating, self-regarding mind. 

He had often thought of marriage before, 
but had mixed so little with any but profes- 
sional society for the last ten or twelve years, 
had been withheld at the same time, as much 
from indolence as pride, from going out of his 
way to seek, or meet the advances of those who 
had shown themselves inclined to be sought. 
But here, without trouble or exertion on his 
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part, had a wife been provided for him, desi- 
rable in every point of view ; for that the 
Murray blood mingled in the veins of the 
object of his choice, was of itself enough 
to make the alliance aariB reproche in his — a 
Murray's eyes. 

The " beaute du diable* might indeed be 
the highest kind of personal attraction which 
at present could be attributed to her ; yet on 
this youthfulness,as we before remarked, helaid 
the highest value ; whilst the more Blanche's 
dejection at the approaching departure for 
India increased, and the delusion as to its 
origin gained ground, so much the more was 
his amour propre (and who in this world pos- 
sess this quality of human weakness in so 
susceptible a degree as men of his calibre ? ) — 
soothed, flattered, delighted to feel that there 
had been httle sueing on his own part in the 
afiEair in question, — that his advances had been 
more than half-way met, gratefully, joyfully 
accepted, — that, in short, he had every occa- 
sion to feel the comfortable assurance, that it 
was himself who was conferring benefit, favour, 
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happiness, on a portionless girl, to whom, of 
course, he would be the first object of attach- 
ment ! He, however, waited for the arrival of 
Mrs. Loraine, whom he had been led to con- 
sider a sensible and clever woman of the 
world, as well as an influential friend of the 
family, not caring to make any premature 
declaration of his intentions to the sensitive, 
delicate-nerved mother. 



It was then at the close of the year spent 
by Mrs. Pierrepont and Blanche at Mr. Mur- 
ray's, that Mrs. Loraine, conscious of a part, 
though not all that was depending upon her 
arrival in Scotland, came prepared to discuss 
with her friend the expediency and possibihty 
of fixing some settled period for her ardently- 
desired voyage, — ^to spare her friend as much as 
possible the unavoidable trouble and exertion 
attendant on such a departure, and to break 
to her the painful intelligence of Mrs. Lea's 
incapacity to accompany her to India. Upon 
all these subjects she was prepared to enter, 
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izing thoughts, preying upon her mind by 
night and by day, only aided the advance of 
her bodily ailments, producing such change in 
her appearance as gradually to arouse the 
anxiety of her mistress, and prepare her, per- 
haps in some slight degree, for the sorrowful 
alternative. 

It was, however, to the arrival of Mrs. 
Loraine, with whom she had already corre- 
sponded on the subject, that she looked for 
assistance in this painful matter. This lady 
had been invited by Mr. Murray to join her 
friend, that she might assist Mrs. Pierrepont 
in the necessary business of preparation for 
her departure, the time of which was now 
to be definitively arranged; and Mrs. Lea 
shrinkingly deferred till then the disclosure of 
this dreaded intelligence. 

But it was not Mrs. Lea alone who was 
looking anxiously forvvard to this arrival. Mr. 
James Murray also awaited that event, in 
order to bring to a crisis the designs and 
purposes he had secretly formed respecting 
Blanche — designs and purposes which every 
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day only served to strengthen and determine 
in his mind ; for though, after the scene in 
the last chapter, he thought it right and 
proper, under the then existing circumstances, 
to avoid the possibility of any such recurrence 
by studied reserve and distance in his outward 
demeanour towards his young cousin, the idea 
of the young wife of seventeen, with her in- 
genuous warmth and passionate impulses^ — 

'* Prank as a child, and tender as a bride !" 

was gradually asserting very strong and at- 
tractive influences over his mind and imagina- 
tion, not merely as it might have done over a 
younger or a difierent nature, but over his 
reasoning, calculating, self-regarding mind. 

He had often thought of marriage before, 
but had mixed so little with any but profes- 
sional society for the last ten or twelve years, 
had been withheld at the same time, as much 
from indolence as pride, from going out of his 
way to seek, or meet the advances of those who 
had shown themselves inclined to be sought. 
But here, without trouble or exertion on his 
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with that spirit of disiDterested friendship 
wonderfully preserved through the critical 
ordeal of the world to which it had been 
exposed, — ^that world to which, at first, for 
her son's sake, and we fear, alas ! finally for its 
own, she had gradually become a decided 
votary, well meriting Mr. James Murray's 
epithet, " a woman of the world !" 

For her son's sake I — what a shrine to pro- 
pitiate — ^from what a source to draw forth 
blessings ! Yes, blessings even of a worldly 
nature upon our children's heads! Say ye 
who have tried it — ^what has been its answer ? 
what has it given back ? 

But Mrs. Loraine was not prepared the 
very day after her arrival to be gravely re- 
quested a private audience by Mr. James 
Murray, and his purpose and desires respect- 
ing Blanche made known to her. 

She was astonished, as may be imagined. 
She had thought Blanche a little changed for 
the better in appearance, grown considerably, 
and her complexion improved ; had been sur- 
prised by the passionate burst of emotion to 
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* which she had given vent on her speaking to 
her, as a matter of course, of India ; and was 
concerned to learn from Mrs. Lea the dislike, 
amounting to horror, she entertained to the 
idea — a fact which had been concealed from 
Mrs. Pierrepont as being likely to distress 
and discomfort her mind. But now Mrs. 
Loraine began to fancy this repugnance to be 
in a degree accounted for, if, indeed, as Mr. 
James Murray partly gave her reason to 
understand, his feelings were favourably 
responded to on her part; and though she 
was surprised, she did feel it rather difficult 
at first to realize the idea of a girl like 
Blanche, so mere a child as she had previously 
regarded her, having conceived any such 
serious attachment to the comparatively speak- 
ing — elderly lawyer. 

"But why not?" was the next moment 
Mrs. Loraine's inward apostrophe. Blanche 
was no longer a child, having arrived at the 
womanly age of seventeen ; and Mr. Murray, 
he was a clever man, and certainly not ill- 
looking. He had, no doubt, been very kind 
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to Blanche, and that circumstance of itself 
might prove sufficient fascination to one, who 
ever from a child had shown herself so sus- 
ceptible to such influences. 

Mrs. Loraine might have remembered 
the very different sort of magic exercised 
by her son on the feelings of his tormented 
playmate and companion, — a devotion she 
never imagined had outlived the discourage- 
ments which her affection had always met 
with from that fascinating, but wayward 
youth. 

So, with respect to Mr. Murray, she con- 
cluded by thinking that after all it was quite 
natural ; and then what a capital thing, what 
an excellent provision for the girl, so rich as 
he would be, even independent of his father 
and profession, so talented and of so good a 
family. Who could have thought that the 
plain, dark girl would have done so well? 
The disparity of age was certainly great, but 
that, of course, must not be allowed to stand 
in the way. 

In short, Mr. Murray was quite delighted 
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with the undisguised pleasure and approval 
she finally displayed, ending by saying, that she 
saw no reason for further delay in making 
known to Mrs. Pierrepont 'the happy pros- 
pects which had opened for her daughter. 
They might have some difficulty in reconciling 
her to the idea of separating from Blanche, but 
she was sure she would allow no selfish feeling 
to interfere with the dear girl's welfare. That 
same evening, therefore, the consultation pur- 
posed to decide the destiny of the unconscious 
Blanche was entered upon ; but — 

" L'homme^propose — Dieu dispose !" 

Mrs. Lorairie first broke the inteUigence to 
Mrs. Pierrepont, who was, as may be sup- 
posed, startled and exceedingly agitated, but 
gradually, through the management of her 
friend, became calmed, reconciled, gratified; 
and her intended son-in-law being summoned 
to her presence, he was aflFectionately and 
gratefully received. 

Mr. Murray, senior, was even admitted into 
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confidence, his approval graciously accorded ; 
seeing that with whatever contempt he might 
be inclined to regard the object of his son's 
choice with respect to those personal attrac- 
tions on which he set high store — ^that was 
his son's own look-out, and the connexion was 
otherwise not objectionable. He wished his 
son to marry, to say nothing of the little voice 
he knew that he possessed in the matter, — so 
all went smooth with Mr. James Murray. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

And where was Blanche all this time ? 

She who rightly deemed that her mother 
and Mrs. Loraine had much to discuss toge- 
ther, and required not her presence, had re- 
tired to a httle room appropriated as her study, 
and there seated herself before her writing- 
desk, her long hair pushed back behind her 
ears ; she had set herself to a task, if so it 
could be called, which might have seemed 
from the anxious, earnest countenance with 
which she engaged in it, to be one replete with 
interest and importance. It was no more or 
less than writing a letter to Claud Loraine. 

Mrs. Loraine had carelessly that morning 
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desired her to do so ; and she, with trembUng 
alacrity, had acceded to the request. 

She had written to him only once since 
he had left England, and that not very long 
after his departure, when it had only been 
answered by a message of thanks conveyed in 
a letter to one of his sisters ; and though, in- 
deed, she had hardly expected that Claud 
would have written to her instead of to poor 
Ethel or Rose, still the omission had not en- 
couraged her to repeat the attempt. 

But now she was desired to do so. Now, 
too, alas ! there was no sister to stand in her 
way. She might receive an answer before 
she left England ; that is to say, (presumptuous 
idea !) if Claud, moved by old recollections, 
by the knowledge of how much she loved 
him, did not come back a little sooner to wish 
her good bye, 

" Dearest Claud !" she wrote, as she felt, 
breathlessly, and without respect to well-con- 
structed or connected sentences. " Mrs. Lo- 
raine arrived here yesterday ; she says I 
am to write to you. It is so long since 
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I have done so. I can only hope you will 
not think me troublesome, or that you have 
not quite ceased to care for or remember 
me. Dear Claud ! I am soon going to India. 
Mamma is most anxious to join Harry and 
Rose. It will all be settled whilst your mother 
is here. We shall 'sail probably in October, 
and this is July. Claud ! I would not have 
mamma know it for the world ; but the idea 
of going nearly kills me. Dear Lea says it is 
very wrong and silly — I know it is — but I 
cannot help it. 

" India ! that far away^ strange new 
country; Rose and Harry are very happy 
there, they say ; but I shall not be so. Rose 
has her husband, and Harry his profession, 
but I shall have nothing. 

" Oh ! it is very wrong to say so, for I 
shall have poor mamma ! But still I feel con- 
vinced I shall never see Mr. Fordyce again ; 
he, so old and feeUng, nor you, Claud, al- 
though that may appear less impossible, but I 
feel sure I shall not, if I go to India. I may 
die, or be married," she was about to say, but, 
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remembering the manner in which Mrs. Lea 
treated the subject, she refrained. 

" Something," she continued, " is sure to 
happen to prevent my return, I am thoroughly 
convinced ; and the idea is so very terrible to 
me ! You may blame me for this, but it has 
taken such possession of my mind that I 
cannot shake it off. 

" I know that you have never cared for 
me, as I have loved you, Claud. I do not 
expect it ; T scarcely wish it. I should only 
like you to remember me as your playfellow in 
days gone by, who, though you often thought 
her ill-tempered and disagreeable, loved you, 
nevertheless, more than any of the others. 

" I sometimes think that I should leave 
England happier, if I could have seen you 
once again, to bid you farewell ; but that I 
know can hardly be — ^at any rate, if you would 
write to me, Claud, only a few lines in your 
mother's letter. I have led a very quiet, soli- 
tary life since I came here. It was, at first, a 
sad change to have no sisters — no brothers — 
to be the only one with mamma who was so 
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ill and unhappy ; and dear Lea, who, though 
she never gives way to' her feelings, I can well 
see is almost broken-hearted. 

"Mr. Murray is a very stem old man; 
my cousin James much more kind and gentle. 
He even offered, one day, if I did not like 
the idea of India, to let me stay with them in 
Edinburgh. Of course, that is out of the 
question ; it would be unnatural and wicked 
even to wish to remain, and allow dear mamma 
to go alone. I am sure you would think so, 
and I can fancy I hear you say in your quick 
impatient manner, "what nonsense! who 
wants her to stay in England? what harm 
will India do her, except, perhaps, its hot sun 
may make her darker and ugher than she 
even is now ?" 

"Yes! scold me when you write, Claud! 
do write, if it only is to say, as you used to 
do with flashing eyes, ' Go away, Blanche ! you 
are really too ugly ! I never wish to see you 
again.' 

" And do you remember once how I rushed 
away in a rage, and threatened to drown my- 
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self in the pool, and how angry you were 
when you found me and dragged me from the 
copse r 

She could write no more. The playful 
tenor of the last page had not found an echo 
in her breast. This last reminiscence entirely 
overcame her, and tears gushed forth freely 
upon the paper. How often since may she 
have looked upon that smeared, disfigured 
page, and wished that all had ended here ! 
thjt no bitterer tears — ^no less simple childlike 
feelings had ever poured themselves forth upon 
the page of future years. For now, indeed, 
she wept but as a child — ^felt but as a child — 
knowing scarcely the nature of those tears, or 
of the emotion she experienced, scarcely con- 
scious that she loved, otherwise than she had 
done upon the beach of Brighton, or in the 
woods of the Willows. Alas ! how soon was 
the door of knowledge to be opened, the veil 
of unconsciousness to be removed ! 



Having signed her name, and placed her 
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letter in her desk, to be recopied on the mor- 
row, for she could not think of sending such a 
smeared and blotted thing to Claud, Blanche 
took up her candle, having heard ten strike, 
her usual hour for going to bed. Mr. James 
Murray (the discussion in the drawing-room 
being just broken up) met her on the staircase. 
He took her hand most affectionately when 
she wished him good night ; and, with a snule 
which might have expressed most significant 
interest, to one less perfectly unconscious 
than Blanche, enquired what she had been 
doing ? 

"Writing to Claud," was the somewhat 
faltering reply ; but one devoid of all import- 
ance to Mr. Murray's ears, if, indeed, he in 
any way attended to it, preoccupied as were 
his thoughts and ideas at that moment. For 
one instant, indeed, he felt inclined to make 
known to Blanche the subject he and her 
friends had been discussing, and to claim at 
once her acquiescence in the matter. 

But on more sober consideration he re- 
frained; and, with only a still more tender 
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pressure of the hand, suffered her to proceed 
upon her way. 

Blanche went first to her mother's dress- 
ing-room to wish her good night. 

Mrs. Pierrepont embraced her daughter 
in silence, but with such marked tenderness of 
manner, as did Mrs. Loraine who was also 
present, that Blanche could not help being 
struck with the more than usually affectionate 
demeanour of every one towards her that 
night. Mrs. Lea, too, before leaving her for 
the night, as she hung over her bed, kissed 
her, calling her * my dear child !' in a tone of 
more than common feeling ; for she had already 
been taken into confidence, and informed of 
Mr. James Murray's proposal to make Blanche 
his wife. She was, of course, much surprised, 
and scarcely knew whether it was the surprise 
of pleasure or the reverse. 

True, it would much isimplify and improve 
her position, if Blanche was married; for, 
though obliged to part from her beloved mis- 
tress, to have her still more beloved nurseling 
to serve to the last moment her health would 
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permit, would be almost more than compen- 
sation. But, at the same time, it was an idea 
she could scarcely realize to herself that 
Blanche, the mere child that she considered 
her, should be married at all, much less to 
a man like Mr. James Murray ; . nor would 
she at all believe what Mrs. Loraine so con- 
fidently gave her to understand, that Blanche 
reciprocated his attachment. 

However, as she kissed her, and wished 
her dear child good night, she was almost too 
much bewildered by what she had just heard, 
to realize or have any very distinct feeling on 
the subject, except a kind of jealous anxiety 
such as influenced, perhaps, that tone of her 
voice, which struck Blanche as more than 
usually affectionate. 

And Blanche — she, in her prayers before 
lying down to rest, offered up with more 
than usual fervour, the clause in her petitions 
which had become an habitual portion of her 
morning and evening devotion, that some 
event might happen to prevent this dreaded 
expedition to India ; or, that before she went. 
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she might, at least, receive some tidings of 
Claud and Mr. Fordyce, 

Little did she dream how soon, and in 
what a pecuUar manner that prayer was to be 
granted. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

" I HAD seen," to continue in Mrs. Lea's 
own words, " both Mrs. Loraine and my young 
lady settled for the night, and having left 
them about an hour, was seated in my own 
room, as was my custom at night, reading my 
Bible, when I heard a carriage drive up to the 
door — a loud ring quickly follow. 

"FeeUng neither surprise nor curiosity — 
accustomed to the arrival of visitors on busi- 
ness at all hours to Mr. James Murray — I 
was putting away my book, preparing to go 
to bed, when a servant came to the door to tell 
me I was wanted immediately down stairs in 
Mr. James Murray's study. 
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" I descended accordingly, and met Mr. 
James in the passage. 

" He hurriedly enquired whether Miss 
Blanche was in bed. 

" * O yes, sir, an hour at least/ 

" ' She must be called up ; a gentleman has 
arrived, and it is necessary he should see her 
immediately — Mrs. Pierrepont had better not 
be disturbed ; but perhaps it would be as well 
that Mrs. Lorame should be summoned.' 

" * Is anything the matter, sir ?' I hurriedly 
asked, feeling of course astonished and 
alarmed. 

" * Not exactly — ^that is to say,' replied Mr. 
Murray, himself not a little flurried, I thought 
at least for him, ' tidings of rather an impor- 
tant nature have arrived relating to the death 
of Mr. Fordyce.' 

" * But Miss Blanche, sir,' I said, startled 
and grieved ; * she will be so shocked — so 
distressed. Is it necessary that she should be 
aroused to hear the sad news to-night ?' 

" * Most certainly ; the gentleman who has 
brought it is obliged to leave Edinburgh im- 
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mediately^ it is quite necessary he should see 
her with as httle delay as possible/ 

" I returned up stairs quite bewildered, and 
went first to Mrs. Loraine, whom I found not 
yet in bed, though undressed, and told her 
what I had heard, and what was required of 
her ; then leaving the lady to make herself 
ready, 1 proceeded to Blanche's room. She 
was not quite asleep, at least, she started up 
on my entrance, as if quite prepared for some 
extraordinary intelligence. 

" * My dear Miss Blanche, you must get up 
immediately,' I said ; ' you are wanted down 
stairs in Mr. James Murray's study. A gen- 
tleman has arrived who wishes to see you. 
Your mamma, we think, had better not be dis- 
turbed, for perhaps — ^indeed 1 fear he may 
have something to announce respecting Mr. 
Fordyce which will agitate her.' 

" But Blanche required no further explana- 
tion. At the first soimd of Mr. Fordyce's 
name she started from her bed, and, without 
an enquiry, seized upon her dressing-gown, 
thrust her feet into her sUppers, and would 
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have hastened thus equipped to attend the 
summons, had I not urged upon her the 
addition of a shawl, and a little alteration in 
the arrangement of her hair. 

" I have heard that it was in some such 
manner that Queen Victoria appeared before 
the Lords and Gentlemen who came at dawn 
to announce to her the great dignity which 
had fallen upon her young and girlish head. 

" My poor Blanche — ^how far less happily 
were the tidings you now so unconsciously 
hastened to receive, destined to colour the 
aspect of your future destiny, than has that 
more memorable and important event hitherto 
(God be praised !) influenced the career of that 
beloved and royal lady. 

" Blanche probably did not herself know at 
the time what were the impulses of fear, hope 
and expectation, with which she had been im- 
pelled, but when I accompanied her to the 
study, there was evidently disappointment in 
the wild enquiring glances she cast around 
the room, on perceiving that none but the two 
Mr. Murrays and a stranger were present. 
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A stranger who rose at her entrance, and, with 
a low bow and grave smile, motioned her with 
resspectful ceremony to be seated. 

" Blanche obeyed, still tightly holding my 
hand, her eyes eagerly fixed upon the gen- 
tleman with a look in which excited expec- 
tation was now changed to bewildered afeight. 

" ' This is a very untimely visit,' began the 
stranger, 'but the important nature of the 
communication of which I am the bearer must 
plead my excuse. Aljow me to infpniqi you 
then, that by the last will and testament of my 
late friend and client Mr. Fordyce,' ( Mr. 
Smithson here laid his hand on a parchment 
document,) ' drawn up, and signed previous to 
his departure from England in March, 18 — , 
opened yesterday morning, in consequence, I 
regret to say, of the tidings received from 
Vienna of his demise, the executors to the 
will find the bulk of his property and his es- 
tates, on the whole, valued at some fifteen 
thousand a year — ^that is to say, with the ex- 
ception of a few legacies and annuities, and 
pne very inaportant proviso, which I will after- 
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wards explain, are bequeathed in terms clear 
and unconditional to Miss Blanche Rerrepont, 
whom I believe I have now the honour of 
addressing.' 

" No effect but the more fixed and stunned 
expression of her dilated eyes seemed to be 
produced on his listener by this indeed over- 
whelming annoimcement — only, when Mrs. 
Loraine, who had entered in time to hear and 
understand it all, drew near to Blanche, taking, 
her hand with every sigh of sympathy and 
encouragement, she turned her eyes upon 
that lady, gasping forth in a bewildered, fright- 
ened manner, — 

"'What does he mean?' 

" * That you are an heiress, dear Blanche,' 
Mrs. Loraine answered, kissing her forehead, 
having previously exchanged a glance and 
smile with the lawyer. ' That is to say,' she 
added more sadly, ' that our poor old friend 
is dead, and you, Blanche,' and here a sUght 
change might have been seen to pass over 
Mrs. Loraine's countenance, and a tone not 
exactly testifying unmixed approbation to 
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make itself heard in her voice, — * to you he 
has left the whole of his large fortune/ 

" Blanche passed her hand across her eyes, 
as if to shield them from some sudden glare 
of light, then turned and buried her face in 
Mrs. Loraine's bosom. She did not shed one 
tear, though, at first, her bosom heaved con- 
vulsively. 

" But Mr. Smithson having no time to lose, 
in consideration of his new young client's 
emotions, now proceeded to address himself to 
the elder lady. 

" * I conclude I have the honour of address- 
ing Mrs. Pierrepont, the mother of this young 
lady?* 

" * No, sir ; but a friend of her mother's, 
and loving all her children ahnost as my 
own.' 

" Mr. Smithson bowed. 

" * My name is Loraine.' 

" * Lorame,' repeated Mr. Smithson, with 
more marked interest and attention. 'Ah! 
indeed ?' 

"*Mrs. Pierrepont,' continued Mrs. Lo* 
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raine, ' is far from strong, and we thought it 
better, imless her presence be absolute neces- 
sary, to spare her the agitation of this inter- 
view — ^but, of course, if it is required * 

" ' Oh, no, not in the least. Mrs. Rerre- 
pont ranks indeed chief amongst the smaller 
legatees ; an annuity of four hundred a-year 
falls to her share, but her personal presence on 
this occasion is unnecessary, for Mr. Murray 
and his son, here present, are nominated 
guardians and trustees of the property during 
the heiress's minority. Her age, I find, is 
seventeen.' 

** * Seventeen and a half, is it not, dear 
Blanche ?' Mrs. Loraine enquired, caressingly. 

" But Blanche answered not. 

"'This being the case,' proceeded Mr. 
Smithson, 'I should have no further occa- 
sion to detain you, ladies, at this unseasonable 
hour, had I not to communicate to you the 
substance of that important proviso to which 
I before alluded, and with which you, madam,' 
addressing Mrs. Loraine, ' that is to say, sup- 
posing your close connection with the person 
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interested — are very particularly concerned. 
May I ask whether you are mother to the 
Mr. Claud Loraine mentioned herein ?' 

" Blanche raised her head at the sound of 
that name, and stared eagerly at the lawyef , 
whilst Mrs. Loraine, with very considerable 
alacrity, assented. 

" * Because,' continued Mr. Smithson, * I 
find it by a codicil of the same will to be set 
forth as the testator's express desire, that three 
thousand a year, otherwise disposed of in the 
bulk of the fortune, be settled on the gentle- 
man bearing that name.' 

" The lawyer paused, whilst the glad re- 
bound of the mother's heart showed itself on 
her brightened countenance ; for we will not 
say how well she had contrived to carry off 
the weight of disappointment which had fallen 
on her sanguine spirit, buoyed up more than 
she had ever even herself been aware, through 
many anxieties and painful struggles on her 
son's account, by hopes and expectations— 
which the announcement of Blanche's succes- 
sion to all these riches seemed in one fell blow 
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to annihilate. But three thousand a year — 
come, that was something — enough, indeed, 
to give her dear child full independence — if 
not such entire scope for his extravagant, or, 
as she termed them, high-spirited, magnificent 
ideas. 

" But Mr. Smithson having folded down 
the parchment at this codicil, proceeded more 
particularly to declare its contents. 

" ' Three thousand a year to the said Claud 
Loraine, on condition of his being the husband 
of the aforesaid Blanche Pierrepont before her 
coming of age. This marriage is the earnest 
desire of the testator, who prays that, " with 
the blessing of God, it may tend to the happi- 
ness and welfare of those two beloved beings 
concerned." 

" ' In the event of Claud Loraine not being 
the husband of Blanche Pierrepont at that 
given period, a legacy of two thousand 
pounds — the same sum which was left to 
Blanche's brothers and sisters — was alone to 
be his portion.' 

"How strange it is, that often one word 
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in the wording a will, has led to remediless 
confusion and distress ! 

" Blanche, as we have said, at the first men-, 
tion of Claud's name had lifted up her head 
with every sign of quickened interest and at- 
tention ; but as slowly and surely the purport 
of that set forth concerning him — ^the coupling 
and commingling in that strange manner of her 
name with his was forced unmistakeably upon 
her comprehension ; a new and sudden hght 
overspread her coimtenance. She sat erect — 
turned red, then pale — ^half rose — resumed 
her place — and finally, clasping her hands m 
an impassioned manner before her face, broke 
forth into a shower of tears and sobs, so violent 
that it seemed to shake her frame to its very 
centre. Even the lawyer looked astounded, 
whilst Mrs. Loraine, in whose breast a con^ 
fused mixture of surprise, ^ doubt, and appre- 
hension had taken the place of her momentary 
elation, drew the agitated girl very affection- 
ately towards her, soothing her with all pos- 
sible kindness and encouragement ; whilst I 
too could not refrain from again approachiiig 
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the dear child, having, on Mrs. Loraine's en^ 
trance, left my post by her side. 

« « « « 4( 

"There was another person in the room, 
whom the reading of the codicil aflTected in no 
considerable degree. Mr. James Murray, — 
whatever were the feelings which agitated his 
mind on discovering that he had most 
imconsciously and innocently wooed and all 
but won that night one of the richest heiresses 
of the day, — ^with whatever doubts and mis- 
givings he might be visited with regard to the 
alteration such an unexpected turn of affairs 
might produce upon his matrimonial prospects ; 
(of course being prepared with all proper proud 
humility to proffer the relinquishment of claims 
made under such different circumstances ;) 
nothing but the most dignified unconcern had 
hitherto marked his outward department, as, 
seated a little apart by the side of his father, 
he listened to that part of the communication, 
the substance of which had already been made 
known to the two gentlemen. But for this 
codicil he had not been prepared ; and in 
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spite of himself, its unexpected* purport flushed 
his cheek, and imparted much discomposure to 
his look and countenance. 

" He leaned back in his chair, crossed and 
recrossed his legs, uneasily, striving to look 
unconcerned, whilst he underwent the scruti- 
nizing look of old Mr. Murray's eyes. But 
the strong and strange emotion with which 
Blanche received the announcement ; some- 
thing, too, in the manner with which Mrs. 
Loraine now put her artn round his cousin's 
waist, glancing askance, as he fancied, at him- 
self, moved him still more irresistibly. 

"He rose from his seat, still standing 
proudly aloof; and with some caustic severity, 
suggested the propriety of Miss Pierrepont 
being allowed to withdraw. 

" She had heard enough, — ^indeed, all circum- 
stances considered, more than enough, he 
thought, for the present, — ^the purport of the 
codicil, involving as it did matters of such de- 
Ucate and peculiar nature, being a subject of 
private feeUng, better fitted for private discus- 
sion and consideration. 
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" Mrs. Loraine looked round at this inter- 
ference on Mr. Murray's part ; and if it had 
been fancy before, her glance now was un- 
mistakeably indicative of distrust and dis- 
composure ; for the position in which Mr. 
James Murray stood towards the heiress now 
destined for her son, a position which she had 
80 zealously assisted him to assume, was forced 
back to her remembrance with all its attend- 
ant awkwardness. 

" But there wasi nothing, indeed, but the awk- 
wardness of the circumstance to discompose her. 
That Mr. James Murray should really stand in 
any serious manner in the way of her son's good 
fortune, did not give her more than a second's 
uneasiness or thought. She, therefore, with 
the utmost mug ftoid^ assented to Mr. Mur- 
ray's suggestion, and proposed to Blanche that 
they should retire. 

" Blanche, whose paroxysm of emotion, per- 
haps influenced in some degree by the sober 
sound of her cousin's voice, had subsided as 
quickly and entirely as it had burst forth, 
with something almost of dignity— something 
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in her mien and countenance which seemed 
to speak how a few short moments had 
suflBced to change the spirit of her dream, to 
turn her into the woman from the child ; — ^now 
rose, bent her head to the lawyer, and, accom- 
panied by myself and Mrs. Loraine, left the 
room. Mr. James Murray did not approach 
her, though some expression of cousinly con- 
gratulation might have seemed but natural. 

" He suffered her to leave the room, still 
standing at his cold and formal distance; 
then entered upon the remaining business with 
which his office of guardian gave him concern, 
with as much professional precision and com- 
posure as if no interest of a tenderer, closer 
nature connected him with his newly-created 
ward. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

"When the family at Murray House rose 
the following day, there was nothing, as 
far as outward appearance went, to give one 
the idea that anything at all out of the com- 
mon had occurred to disturb the customary 
order of the house. 

" Mr. James Murray went early into Edin- 
burgh. Mrs. Loraine rose at her accus- 
tomed hour, and Blanche was up and dressed 
as usual. 

"She then went into her mother's room, in 
a kind of bewildered dream : having seen no 
one but myself, who, scarcely able to reaUze 
the altered fortimes of my beloved child, pre- 
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served a sort of stunned silence, which Blanche, 
as if some spell was on her, did not attempt 
to break. But when, on entering her mother's 
presence, Mrs. Loraine being also there, Mrs. 
Pierrepont hastened to fold her in her arms, 
and with tears gently falling from her eyes, 
murmured, in accents of simple unexagge- 
rated feeling; — 

" ' Our poor old friend, Blanche, really dead, 
really gone for ever ; and you, my dear child, 
how good and generous he has been to you — 
indeed, to us all !' 

" Then the spring of the young girFs emotions 
melted, and loosened by this touch of genuine 
feeling on her mother's part, she too sobbed 
forth— 

" ' Yes, mamma, dear, dear Mr. Fordyce !' 

" And sitting down upon her mother's bed, 
wept simple natural tears for her old friend's 
death ; every other thought for the time for- 
gotten. 

"Mrs. Loraine left the mother and the 
daughter together, committing to Mrs. Pierre- 
pont the delicate charge of sounding Blanche 
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upon the anxiouB subject of Mr. James Mur- 
ray. 

" But, in Mrs. Pierrepont*s hands, this be- 
came a very simple and unintricate task. She 
merely said, when more composed, — ^they stiU 
sat tearfully side by side, — 

" ' You were also informed, dear Blanche, I 
beUeve, of the desire expressed by dear Mr. 
Fordyce nt the close of his generous will. I 
mean with regard to Claud.' 

" Blanche's Ups parted, her bosom heaved, 
her face became one crimson glow. 

" ' Of course, dear Blanche, it depends en- 
tirely upon yourself to decide whether those 
wishes can be fulj&lled.* 

" * On me, mamma ? oh, not on me !' 

"*0n whom then, dear?' enquired Mrs. 
Pierrepont ; her ideas turning instantly upon 
Mr. James Murray. 

" * On Claud, mamma ! oh, who else ?' 

" ' Then there is none other you love better 
than Claud, none at least, whom, setting aside 
the wishes of our dear good friend, and your 
old sisterly aflFection for Claud, you would 
have preferred as a husband ?' 
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" The astonished glance of Blanche^s upraised 
eyes would have been sufficient answer ; but, 
at the same time, starting to her feet with 
clasped hands, and all the excitement of the 
preceding night returning upon her, she ex- 
claimed — 

" ' Oh, mamma I how could that be pos- 
sible? But will Claud — ^he> so bright and 
beautiful, consent to be my husband? Oh, 
no, mamma !' — throwing herself into her 
mother's arms, and hiding her face in her 
bosom. * This can never be ! — ^he to be made 
rich through my means ! Yes, I can make 
Claud rich ! — ^but happy ! oh, can I make him 
happy ! I would die to do so ! but he will 
never think it possible V 

" • Why not, Blanche ? Rich, Claud will 
undoubtedly become, as your husband, and 
happy I am sure he will have equal reason to 
be, and every cause to make you so. I would 
not, my child, so soon have spoken to you 
on this subject, had not circumstances ren- 
dered it necessary that we should ascertain 
the true state of your feelings respecting it; 
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for, as I have said before, though you may 
have known and loved Claud from a child, 
with the devoted love of an aflFectionate sister 
or famihar friend, there may have been some 
other person of whose attachment towards 
yourself you may have since become aware, and 
felt incUned to reciprocate/ 

"But again Blanche's unconscious unre- 
sponsive countenance left no doubt upon the 
mother's mind, that the interpretation fondly 
put upon the young girl's sentiments concern- 
ing himself by their lawyer-cousin had been 
all a delusion ; a verification of the proverb, 
* that the wisest men are the greatest fools in 
love,' — ^that Mrs. Loraine, so wiUing now to 
doubt, had been too ready to believe, and 
she herself to be persuaded against all internal 
evidence of its probability and truth. 

"No! as the mother felt that palpitating 
heart, thrilling with its trembling new-found 
joy, — ^its troubled happiness upon her breast, 
— ^that burning cheek pressed against her own, 
as if to cool the fire which from a long-laid 
store of passionate feeling some sudden spark 
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had brightly kindled. The mother saw at 
once that heart had never beat, that cheek 
had never paled with love-sick sorrow for one 
hke Mr. Murray; that a very different spell 
had cast its witchery round her young 
daughter's imagination — how an image of 
youth and beauty, and of brilliant grace, such 
as firom childhood unto youth had been fa- 
mihar to her eye, enshrined itself in a heart in. 
which the love of " grace and beauty far above 
their due deserts," had early shewn itself 
inherent — ^had proved too certain an antidote 
against any such influence as it was in the 
power of their grave cousin to inspire. The 
idea, indeed, now became to Mrs. Pierrepont's 
view the absurd improbabihty with which she 
had been originally inclined to regard it. She 
congratulated herself on the caution with 
which, as advised by Mrs. Loraine, she had 
refrained from betraying Mr. Murray's secret to 
Blanche ; it would save the poor man at least 
that extra mortification ; it would be enough for 
him to discover how egregiously he had been 
mistaken, without the object of that mistake 
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being made acquainted with the circumstance. 
And Mrs. Pierrepont was right. It was enough 
—more than enough, for Mr. James Murray. 

" There is not one, perhaps, amongst those 
many ills to which flesh is heir, that more 
affects the spirits of a man, of whatever nature 
and temperament he may be, than the sense 
of having made a mistake ; in other words, a 
fool of himself. Few are so fortunate, or so 
obtuse, as to go through life without being at 
least once or twice subjected to this unpleasing 
ordeal. Obtuse, I say, as alluding to the 
sense — ^not the facts of the matter ; for some 
men may be said to make themselves subject 
to the same contingency every day of their 
lives, without the most distant conception that 
it is even possible they could place themselves 
in such a position. But there are few so 
fortunately constituted. Men are all more or 
less morbidly sensitive on this point ; indeed, 
many, we feel, would rather bear the odium 
of actual crime, to say nothing of minor dis- 
crepancies, than endure the ridicule or pity 
to which, perhaps, some sUght error in judg- 
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ment — some mconsiderate word or action, 
may have subjected them, 

"But to a man like Mr. James Murray, 
who, to use the expression which was applied to 
that theoretical, but, as it seemed, far from 
practical, philosopher, Rousseau, * might be 
likened to a skinned man walking amongst 
furze-bushes' — so careftd had he been, through 
life, to pick his way clear from any such 
wounding accidents — what would be his 
feelings on finding himself thus at last en- 
trapped, — his prudence, wisdom, foresight,' 
all at fault ; his dignity in the eyes of men, 
at the mercy of three individuals, to whom, 
in his folly and vanity, he had exposed him- 
self? 

" It was Mrs. Loraine," continued Mrs. Lea, 
— ^whose words I sometimes find myself very 
imceremoniously taking from her mouth — "who 
was obUged to communicate to Mr. James 
Murray the perfect readiness which Blanche 
had testified to fulfil the last djdng desire of 
her old friend, with respect to her son ; a 
dehcate business for her, as his mother, to 

p 2 
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perfonn. But my lady's nerves were, at the 
time, too much shaken by all that had 
occurred, for the exertion; and as it was 
necessary after they had gone so far, that some 
inunediate explanation should be made, when 
Mr. James Murray came home that evening, 
an interview took place between them ; Mrs. 
Loraine breaking, as gently and delicately as 
possible, the result of Mrs. Pierrepont's con- 
versation with her daughter that morning. 

" I was told that Mr. James Murray, to all 
outward appearance, received the announce- 
ment coolly enough. He changed colour, 
perhaps, a little, but listened to what Mrs. 
Loraine had to say on the subject, without 
scarcely a comment or remark ; demanding, 
finally, — ^rather, it would seem, as if he doubt- 
ed the source from which such a communi- 
cation proceeded, — whether he might be 
permitted to see his cousin and ward (laying a 
stress on the latter word) alon^. 

" Of course Mrs. Loraine quite readily agreed, 
being glad of this excuse to escape. She 
came up stairs only much amused, and sent 
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Blanche down to her cousin. Most uncon- 
sciously, indeed, the dear child went* 

" She afterwards told me that Mr. Murray 
had taken her hand, and congratulated her 
most kindly on her good fortune ; then, look- 
ing earnestly into her face, said he must also 
ask her, as her guardian, whether every part 
of her late friend's will met with her appro- 
bation ; whether she felt willing to acquiesce 
in the desire expressed in the codicil. 

" * And what did you say, my dear child ?' 

" * Oh ! dear, nurse ! what €Ould I say,' 
she answered, blushing, ' but that I had al- 
ways loved Claud, and only thought it would 
be too great a happiness to become his 
wife? I did not mind, you know, telling 
him that, particularly now that he is, as he said, 
my guardian, and has to manage everything 
about my affairs/ 

" * And how did Mr. Murray receive this 
confession ?' I agam enquired. 

" ' Why, he dropped my hand, and turned 
away, looking, I thought, rather strange 
and surprised. But he very soon spoke again. 
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though m somewhat a dry and formal maimer, 
not as he generally speaks to me, but to others, 
and said something about hoping that it would 
contribute to my happiness. He had not the 
pleasure of knowing Mr. Loraine, but that 
did not signify ; and, however matters might 
turn out, I must remember that he was con- 
stituted guardian of my fortune — ^not my hap- 
piness. He then asked me some few questions 
as to whether I had any choice where I should 
live, as long as I was unmarried ; adding, that 
he supposed I would no longer wish to remain 
in Scotland, now that the plan of India was 
at an end. I said that I should prefer very 
much staying in Scotland ; that mamma had 
kindly promised to defer going to India, and 
to stay with me till — oh, dear ! Lea, it seemed 
so strange for me to be obliged to say " till I 
was married," for it always seems to me as if 
I were speaking of something that would turn 
out to be a dream, or, perhaps, as when Cla;ud 
used to let me pretend to be his wife, when we 
were children. And, oh ! Lea, you know it 
may all come to nothing, and I may not be 
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married to Claud after all. But of one thing 
I am quite sure/ she added, in a low, earnest 
tone, her cheeks crimsoning painftdly, ' if I am 
not to be Claud's wife, I will not marry any 
one else.' 

"'My dear child!' I answered anxiously, 
' there is many another in this world as good, 
and better than Mr. Claud. He is a bright 
and beautiful creature, certainly, but brightness 
and beauty do not always make the happiness 
of others — rather the contrary.' 

" ' Oh, Lea !' she exclaimed, smiling up into 
my face in a manner which showed me how 
our poor dear friend had done, what it was no 
longer in the power of any living creature to 
undo — that I might lift up a disparaging voice 
for evermore in vain — * Do tell me why you 
are always so angry at my loving Claud ? Yes ! 
I know he is bright and beautiful,' she then 
said, again raising her face all glad and beam^ 
ing, her eyes sparkUng like diamonds ; * and if 
he were only bright and beautiful, it would be 
enough for me. Oh, Lea! you think, per- 
haps, he will not love me. He did not once. 
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open, or that under cover of the fancied con- 
cealment, their glances were ever and anon 
stealthily turned in his direction, as if the sight 
her glance had caught of the face beneath the 
velvet travelling cap, had not been deemed 
quite unworthy either of interest and X50nside- 
ration. This lasted long enough for Claud to 
become impatient at this tantalizing proba- 
tion. 

That horrid handkerchief!' he longed to 
tear it away, and look upon the unveiled 
loveliness of the face it so deridingly covered. 

But the young lady begins again to mani- 
fest signs of restlessness and discomfort. She 
lays her head wearily upon her mother's 
shoulder. The bonnet she holds on her knee 
evidently incommodes her: Claud bends for- 
ward. 

" Allow me," he murmured, in a low re- 
spectful tone, taking gently hold at the same 
time of the object of offence. 

Its owner started, and quickly raised her 
head ; down fell the handkerchief. With a blush 
and a sweet shy smile, she suffered the prof- 
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fered relief, saw her bonnet deposited securely 
out of reach, and moved her lips in a whis- 
pered expression of thanks. 

" You are very tired, I fear," Claud ven- 
tured to remark, as they now looked sans cere- 
monie at each other. 

She smiled assent, then turned her bright 
intelligent glance around with another smile, 
as she perceived the very universal dominion 
which the drowsy god had succeeded in ob- 
taining over each individual member of the 
company, saving their two young selves, and 
the somewhat ludicrous appearance which the 
scene consequently exhibited. Claud eagerly 
availed himself of the still more favourable 
opportunity thus afforded him of perusing 
every feature, and drinking in every expression 
of that bewitching face. The upright position 
which the young lady had assumed, brought 
her into closer proximity with her nid-nodding 
vis-a-vis, the venerable burgher, a proximity 
which the frequent jolting of the vehicle gra- 
dually contributed very alarmingly to increase ; 
so much so, that finally one particular jog 
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brought the brim of his broad beaver upon 
the very bridge of his fair neighbour's unpro- 
tected nose. 

She shrank back with a start, whilst by a 
fierce gripe of his arm, and an indignant excla- 
mation from Claud, the offender was awakened 
to a bewildered sense of the grievous misde- 
meanour of which he had been the unconscious 
perpetrator. 

He opened his eyes with a start and 
guttural growl, which, together with the whole 
expression of his face, quite upset the young 
lady's composure, and she laughed aloud. 

The clear ringing sound awoke every 
member of the party, just as they were ap- 
proaching the gates of the city. 

" My dear, what was that ?" inquired the 
lady mother, lifting up her veil, and looking 
with a surprised, bewildered look around. " I 
believe I was asleep.'' 

"Then, dear mamma, it was high time 
you should awake, or you would have missed 
your first view by moonUght of the Rhine ; 
that first view, which, I believe," glancing at 
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Claud, " is one of those moments of our lives 
when one is expected to experience some very 
remarkable sensations/' 

The glance and the smile were returned, 
and both young heads were stretched forward 
as together they gazed for the first time upon 
the *' exulting and abounding river,'' clearly 
revealed by the now full risen moon whitening 
the walls of Cologne; together murmuring 
those expressions of interested admiration that 
the scene was naturally calculated to inspire ; 
experiencing, doubtless, to the requisite ex- 
tent those very peculiar sensations just pro- 
nounced by the young lady, proper for the 
occasion; and from the river turning . their 
eyes on one another in a still more expressive 
silence. Then that object being hidden from 
their sight, both drew back, the young lady 
with something of a sigh, and having, accord- 
ing to her request, received back the bonnet 
and veil, she replaced them on her head with 
considerably less vivacity than that with which 
she had removed them, in anticipation of their 
approaching arrival at their journey's end ; 
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whilst Claud, if he had not actually sighed, at 
this action, which again obscured the lovely 
image from his view, felt very much as if 
some envious cloud had suddenly darkened 
his lively sense of pleasure and enjoyment. 



The diligence rattled on over the rough- 
stoned streets of Cologne ; the passengers 
roused themselves, evincing every symptom of 
satisfaction at the prospect of their speedy 
emancipation, exchanging gruff and guttural 
congratulations with each other. The lady 
only, apparently mother to the young girl, in 
softer English accents, expressed her gladness 
that the fatiguing day's journey was at an 
end ; to which expression, Claud was vain 
enough to imagine her daughter did not give 
any very cordial assent. 

As for himself, he willingly would have 
prolonged it several stages further. 

The carriage, nevertheless, stopped very soon 
after at an hotel, and they all alighted. 

The lady and her daughter had coffee at 
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a separate table of the saJle a manger (Claud 
occupying one as near as possible), and retired 
immediately after. 



Claud found that a letter from his friends 
had been left at Cologne, desiring him to lose 
no time in joining them at Bonn, where they 
were awaiting his arrival, in order to proceed 
down the Rhine en route to Switzerland. He 
was not at aQ pleased at having his move- 
ments thus expedited. He would infinitely' 
have preferred retaining his independence a 
little longer. He had no idea of being tied 
and boun.d in that manner ; he wished to stay 
at Cologne for another day at least. 

For why ? 

He found that such were the intentions 
of the lady and her daughter, whom he fol- 
lowed to the cathedral early the following 
morning, to behold the latter in the broad day- 
beams to be more beautiful than he had even 
fancied her by the uncertain night lamp, — yet 
something more than beautiful. 
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Ethel Pierrepont might, perhaps, have 
been more regularly perfect in her style of 
loveliness — ^but here there was a warmth, a 
brightness in the very light which stole from be- 
neath the long lashes of her darkest violet eyes, 
which melted into his very soul, whilst at the 
same time he felt some nameless power to be 
seated upon that low arched brow, which to 
the high, cold, queenly forehead of poor Ethel 
had never belonged. Some nobler power 
than that of beauty ; one which he knew not 
thus early to recognize as the power of genius, 
that exalted gift which he himself was destined 
to be the baleful instrument to degrade. 



They followed the same guide over the 
cathedral, and returned together to breakfast 
at the hotel ; and though their natural English 
reserve kept the ladies from familiarizing 
themselves too easily with the handsome 
young stranger, Claud managed to glean as 
much of their plans and intentions as made 
him desirous to linger longer where he was ; 
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though what he had already learnt was enough 
only to make him eager for further informa- 
tion. They, too, were going through Switzer- 
land into Italy — -but as to the circumstances 
of their present position, even with their name 
he was in no manner enlightened. 

Their travelling without servants, or other 
protection, seemed to bespeak them as devoid 
of fortune as of other worldly distinctions, 
though their rank as ladies was hardly to be 
mistaken ; and though something of hardness 
and sententious decision in the elder lady's 
manner and deportment might not render 
them altogether pleasing or encouraging, they 
were characteristics perhaps calculated to 
command for her more respect and consider- 
ation from ordinary strangers, whilst had she 
been a very Gorgon, Claud would have been 
inclined to overlook the fact for her daughter's 
sake. 

He ventured even, on their returning to 
the hotel, to express his regret that he could 
not remain at Cologne to be of any use to 
them during their stay, or on the continuation 
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of their journey; but the elder lady coldly 
though courteously remarked, that she and 
her daughter had learnt, or, at least, were 
learning, to be independent of such assistance ; 
whilst the daughter, though she repaid his 
civility with a sweeter smile, by the serious 
resignation which stole over her countenance, 
seemed perfectly to coincide in the wisdom 
or the necessity of that assertion ; but Claud 
heard her say, as he was called to the other 
end of the room to attend to the preparations 
for his departure — 

" Who is this young EngUshman, I wonder, 
mamma ?" 

And the mother answered not ungra- 
ciously, " I cannot tell, my dear ; some poor 
youth, I suppose, sent by his friends to travel ; 
a foolish custom, in my opinion, which never 
ends in much good. He is a handsome crea- 
ture, certainly; a great deal too handsome, 
and, no doubt, proportionally imwise." 

Claud bit his lips, and wrenched furiously 
at the difficult clasping of his carpet bag. 
But the mingled interest and concern with 
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which the young lady, having listened to her 
mother's speech, turned towards the supposed 
unconscious subject of this equivocal animad- 
version, served to melt away any emotion of 
anger into one more akin to sorrow and to 
love, whilst more than ever he felt disinclined 
to depart. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Claud's friends found him not in the best 
of humours when he joined them at Bonn, 
but a display of any feeling of this nature 
meets with very Uttle encouragement or indul- 
gence in a company of careless, high-spirited 
young men ; and Claud had soon shaken 
off all outward spleen, and become the life 
and spirit of the party, whilst at the same 
time (as was generally the case with whom- 
soever he might chance to associate), the 
humoured and admired favourite, before whose 
capricious will or pleasure others found them- 
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selves yielding unanimously, willing and obe- 
dient service. 



It was somew^hat early in the year for the 
Rhine scenery, but they eked out their time 
v^rith sufficient pleasantness at the different 
Mratering-places of Germany, and June found 
them amongst the picturesque scenery of 
Switzerland. 

" That v^ras a beautiful girl who arrived here 
last night !" exclaimed young Leveson, as he 
returned from an early morning's walk, and 
met Claud coming down, for the first time, 
the stairs of the hotel. " I met her a moment 
ago, going towards the waterfall. I'd advise 
you to take a stroll in the same direction. I 
would go with you, but am too tired for any 
more such early work." 

Claud affected carelessness, nor made it 
in any way appear that he had come out for 
the very purpose of following his friend's 
advice, and had not the least desire to press 
for his society on the occasion. 
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" Did he not know perfectly well who had 
arrived the previous night, whom a short time 
since he had heard questioning the waiter on 
the stairs, then seen leave the house alone, 
and with light elastic step take her way to- 
wards the falls contiguous to the spot ?" 

He, too, had reached their vicinity. There 
were the waters sparkling and dancing gaily 
in the morning sunshine, but he saw at first 
no trace of the object of his pursuit. 

A moment, however, and, mingled with 
the rushing sound of the fall, might be 
heard that of a human voice, low at first, but 
rising graduaQy high, clear, and, distinct, above 
its wild, natural accompaniment, in the well- 
known opera air, — " Son vergin vezzosa ;" and 
an instant after, he beheld the graceful figure 
of the young stranger he had met in Germany, 
bounding lightly, singing as she went up the 
rocky edges of the ascent which over-topped 
the cascade. 

Por an instant Claud paused in admiring 
and surprised attention, at the strength, beauty, 
and flexibility of the voice he heard ; for the 
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pleasure of sweet sounds found as ready an 
echo in the young man's breast as any other 
of those natural enjoyments to which his na- 
ture was so sensible, till suddenly, as if, in- 
deed, attracted by some siren speU, he sprang 
forward on the fair stranger's track, and 
soon was standing breathless by her side, 
whilst she, turning, ceased her song in some 
startled alarm ; but instantly recognizing the 
intruder, though her colour mounted many 
shades higher, and she drew herself up with 
dignified reserve, the glances she shot from 
beneath the large straw hat a la Suisse^ which 
now formed the picturesque substitute of the 
unworthy incumbrance yclept bonnet, which 
before had disfigured the fair head, bespoke her 
(at least, so he pleased himself to fancy) grati- 
fied, as well as reassured, by the discovery. 

" Forgive me !' he exclaimed, with a grace- 
ful frankness, which, indeed, it would have 
been hard to resist, had his fault been even of 
a graver nature — "forgive me for following 
you thus rudely, but absolutely it frightened 
me to see you making that ascent !"- 
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" And to hear me, too, I imagine?" she 
answered, with equal ingenuousness ; " for, I 
fear, I was making a sad noise ; but this wild 
scenery excites me out of all ideas of common 
propriety, and I knew not there was any one 
near to listen to me. I don't know what 
mamma would say at my exposing myself in 
this manner," she added, with a blush. 

Claud contradicted this last supposition 
only by a glance ; but a glance from his eyes 
was ever sufficiently expressive of whatever 
might be the thought or feeling he intended 
to convey. 

And the young lady bent her's for a mo- 
ment on the ground, as if she fully felt its pre- 
sent meaning ; then, in a more reserved tone 
and manner than that into which she had been 
betrayed, made some common-place remark, 
such as any one fellow-traveller might make 
to another under similar circumstances, to 
which, in the same tone, Claud having taken 
care to reply, her confidence seemed to return, 
and they together admiringly surveyed the 
lovely scenery around them, till, remembering 
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it was time for her to go back to the house, 
the young lady began to look about for the 
easiest point of descent, when Claud could 
do nothing less than offer his assistance, and 
she to accept it. And either that her heedless 
boldness had been somewhat exhausted in the 
ascent, or that the descent was really more 
formidable, she found herself several times 
obKged to avail herself of his guiding hand, 
and obey his directive voice. And how in- 
tensely happy Claud felt at those moments, — 
the beaming eyes now resting with anxious 
interest on the slender foot as it so timidly 
placed itself according to his direction, now 
lifted to her face in smiling reassurance of 
her real or mock alarm, — most fully testified. 
All danger and difficulty over, they walked 
on side by side in pleased and conscious 
silence, till, coming nearly in view of the hotel, 
Claud, to avoid the remarks or raillery which 
the seeing him thus accompanied might draw 
upon him, made some excuse to absent him- 
self from his fair companion, and followed a 
short time after. • 
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At the breakfast-table the whole party 
were assembled. The young lady, her straw 
hat laid aside, but her face still glowing from 
the exercise and excitement of her morning 
escapade, sat demurely by her mother's side ; 
whilst Claud, not without a qualm of jealousy, 
saw her exposed to the admiring glances of his 
friends, and made the object, together with 
her mother, of their pohte attentions. 

The elder lady graciously acknowledged her 
former compagnon de voyage, comparing the 
routes they had since severally taken. 

" Her daughter," she sorid, " had sadly be- 
guiled her into lingering longer on their way 
than she had originally intended. Stella was a 
great lover of the picturesque, and the ex- 
citement of hair-breadth adventures. Of 
which latter fact," she added, " she informs 
me, that you, sir, have already had a specimen 
this morning." 

*' Oh, mamma !" replied the daughter, in 
some confusion at having been thus made the 
subject of general remark, " that was a very 
poor specimen indeed, and one," glancing 
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shyly at Claud, " calculated to give but a bad 
example of my prowess/' 

" I'm glad to hear it, my dear ; for you 
are but too generally deficient in timidity or 
caution, and Switzeriand is a very dangerous 
country." 

The young men smiled, glancing admiringly 
at the blushing subject of these comments. 

Young Leveson inquired as to the lady's 
intentions respecting their further progress. 

It seemed, from what she said, that it 
was the elder lady's desire, sharing, as she did 
in no very strong degree, her daughter's taste 
and love of the picturesque and adventurous, 
to lose no more time than was necessary in 
reaching Florence. 

The young men regretted this determina- 
tion, expressing the pleasure they would have 
felt — had they not considered themselves in 
duty bound to lengthen their tour in Switzer- 
land, — in offering their services to the lady 
and her daughter during their progress into 
Italy. 

Claud, however, only preserved a cold 
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silence, colouring, as if with displeasure, at 
the officiousness of his friends. A joint expe- 
dition was, however, planned for that day, at 
least ; and Leveson, the principal proposer of 
the scheme, was rewarded by so bright a 
glance of anticipated enjoyment from the eyes 
of the beautiful Stella, that Claud was piqued 
into a more animated mainfestation of interest 
in the proceeding, finally constituting him- 
self chief leader of an excursion, which proved 
in every way prosperous and delightful, ex- 
cepting, indeed, that he managed to have a 
fall, from which he received just sufficient 
injury to call forth the interest and pity of 
the two ladies, and to render him incapable, 
at least in his own opinion, of accompanying 
his friends on the trip, for which they started 
by dawn the following morning, having 
taken leave over-night of Mrs. Fitz-Henry and 
her daughter, whose intention it was to con- 
tinue their travels later in the day. 

On the return of the young men to the inn 
the following evening, they found a note to 
have been left for them from Claud Loraine, 
which ran as follows : — 
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" My dear Fellows, 

" You will be astonished to find that 
I have decamped ; but the truth is, I find my 
arm so bad, that I should be only a hindrance 
to your movements ; and not feeling inclined 
to be shut up long at this dull, uncomfortable 
hole, I thought it best to travel on straight to 
Italy, where you may rejoin me at your leisure. 
Direct to me, poste restantey Florence, if you 
have occasion to write. I may be of use to 
this poor woman and her daughter, who hap- 
pen to be going the same way. 

" Yours sincerely, 

" Claud Loraine," 



" By Jove ! fairly caught — a pretty begin- 
ning of his travels!" was the laughing ex- 
clamation of the young men. " A good story 
for his friends in England — decoyed by the 
first pretty penniless girl and intriguing mo- 
ther he meets on his way !" 

And some thoughts were entertained by 
the friends, of hurrying on, to rescue the in- 

R 2 
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cautious youth from the clutches of the de- 
signing mother, under which character poor 
Mrs. Fitz -Henry was immediately set down. 
But, on second thoughts, the plan was too 
great a stretch of friendly consideration to be 
carried out, entailing, as it did, so complete a 
bouleversement of their previous arrangements. 
They agreed, therefore, to allow their hand- 
some friend to follow his own inventions, 
and to make a fool of himself if he chose ; 
some jealousy, perhaps, mingling in the 
feelings of the young men in the matter, 
each of them, if they had owned it, being 
more or less smitten by the wild and pic- 
turesque beauty of the English girl. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

However coldly Mrs. Fitz-Henry might 
have at first thought it her duty to receive 
the announcement of the young English tou- 
rist's plan — ^that of separating himself from 
his companions^ and taking the same route 
as herself and daughter — ^his best excuse a 
slightly injured arm — ^it was not, of course, 
in her power to interfere with the arrange- 
ment ; therefore, together the travellers pro- 
ceeded by steam-boat, diligence or voiture, as 
the case might be, through the beautiful — 
the magnificent — ^the sublime — the drear of 
lake or mountain scenery, till " flowery and 
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green, clothed in tadiance and gifted with 
plenty," Italy first opened on their eyes. 

Mrs. Fitz-Henry, with a sigh "of full 
contented rest," offered a devout thanksgiving 
that the worst, that is to say, the most dan- 
gerous, portion of their journey was over; 
whilst Stella and Claud ! What had been those 
very particular sensations excited by their 
first view of " the beautiful Rhine," when com- 
pared to that hour of delicious joy, which, as 
an accomplished traveller expresses herself, 
" is set like diamonds in the lead of common 
life ;" — ^that never-to-be-forgotten hour, when 
from abrupt and gloomy, and sublime North, 
they dropped gently down upon Italian scenes 
— an Italian sky bright above their heads — 
then looking into each other's beaming eyes, 
softly murmured — 

"This is Italy?" 



" Yes, my dear Mr. Loraine, we are, in- 
deed, greatly indebted to you for the pleasure 
and advantage which your companionship has 
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been the means of affording us during our 
journey and the first delightful week of our 
sojourn in this interesting city ; but now, very 
unwillingly, I must inform you that it was not 
the mere enjoyment of the passing scene — 
as in your own case — which brought myself 
and daughter to this foreign land. Stella 
begins to-morrow a course of study which will 
henceforth restrict the pleasures she has lately 
so largely indulged in, within the limits of 
mere necessary relaxation." 

This announcement somewhat gravely and 
abruptly spoken by Mrs. Fitz-Henry, as re- 
turning from a delightful excursion to Valom- 
brosa, the trio drew near to the lodging ou 
the Lungo TArno, where the ladies had estab- 
lished themselves, made Claud stare with 
something of the look of blank astonishment 
with which one might have supposed him to 
receive the awful intelligence of the lovely 
Stella being doomed to a course of hard 
labour on the treadmill, and then repeat, as an 
idle child might have deprecated a similar in- 
fliction upon a less privileged playfellow, — 
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"A course of study — study in Italy!" and, 
he glanced at Stella to see how far she might 
be inclined to yield cheerful submission to 
this mandate. 

"Yes, study!" she replied gaily, amused 
at Claud's reception of the idea. " Not Greek 
and Algebra, as, from your dismayed coun- 
tenance, one might almost be led to imagine. 
Only singing !" 

" Singing ?" he repeated. 

" Yes, singing ; is it not very natural that 
one should come to the land of song to learn 
to sing?'' she continued, laughing. 

" But you, who already sing so wonderfully 
well, what a throwing away of time and 
labour, to say nothing of money, must teach- 
ing be upon such a singer — ^uch a voice !" 

For Claud, it must be known by this time, 
had had better opportunities of hearing and 
judging concerning Stella's vocal powers and 
capacities, than that one wild refrain warbled 
near the Swiss waterfall had afforded him. 

"Nature has, I own, done much for my 
daughter in this respect," was the mother's 
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solemn rejoinder, " but none the less is the 
aid of art required to perfect her gifts, and 
mould and adapt them to an intelligent use 
and purpose." 

" Well ! unless Miss Fitz-Henry is intended 
to go upon the Opera boards, I, who have 
heard all my life a great deal of good music, 
should have imagined her singing to be 
already possessed of every requisite quaUty." 

The mother and daughter exchanged 
glances, a slight smile playing on the lips 
of Stella, whilst Mrs. Fitz-Henry added, with 
some sententious gravity — 

"My daughter aims certainly at rather 
more exalted excellency than at eighteen it is 
generally supposed possible to have attained 
in any study or accomplishment.'' 

As they parted almost immediately after 
at the door of Mrs. Fitz-Henry's lodging, 
Claud returning to his hotel, the subject was 
discontinued. 

But though from this day forward the inter- 
course of Claud with his new friends was 
more restricted, it was far from being at an 
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end. Nay, from the very fact of this re- 
striction, perhaps the more precious and de- 
lightful when enjoyed. Those strolls in the 
dehcious Boboli gardens — the cool churches — 
or the galleries of the Pitti palace — the drives 
on the Cassino — those evenings together at 
the Opera, which the Fitz-Henrys attended 
regularly, were they not enough to render life 
elysium, to one especially of Claud's character 
and temperament ? 

He heeded not his travelling companions' 
constant delay in reaching Florence, or their 
recommendations to him to retrace his steps 
to join their party, instead of awaiting its 
arrival. He staid where he was —abandoning 
himself entirely to the enchantment of his 
situation, to the spell in which the united in- 
fluences of that luxurious climate — ^the perfec- 
tions of art and nature surrounding him — and 
more than all, his passionate attachment for 
Stella speedily bound him. In the mean time — 
to say nothing for the present, of the effect pro- 
duced upon the mind of the fair Stella herself — 
it was strange to observe how insensibly the 
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dominion which from a child Claud had ever 
had the power to obtain over every human 
being with whom he came in contact, im- 
parted itself to Mrs. Fitz-Henry, a person 
who would not have been supposed very sus- 
ceptible to such influences. 

Any attempt she might at first make to 
keep the young man at a distance, and main- 
tain towards him the terms of distant civility, 
was daily relinquished. His youth — his 
beauty — his very wayward and self-willed 
disposition became the means of strengthening 
the fascination and disarming the lady's pride, 
caution, or reserve. Claud quickly won upon 
her interest and favour in a manner which 
enabled him, as far as her musical avocations 
would permit, to taste pretty largely the dan- 
gerous delight of Stella's society. Circum- 
stances, indeed, occurred a few weeks after 
their arrival at Florence, which tended in a 
still greater degree to bring the parties to- 
gether in sympathy and confidence. 

The letter from England containing the an- 
nouncement of the death of poor Ethel Pierre- 
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pont reached Claud. The melancholy news 
shocked and affected him greatly. He gave 
way to a soUtary burst of real and poignant 
sorrow, then flew to seek relief from his 
injured feelings in the sympathy and pity he 
knew he should meet from the dwellers on 
the Lungo TAmo. 

His injured feelings ! for not only his grief, 
but his indignatioi^ appeared strangely aroused 
against the undisceming tyrant who had dared 
to strike his sacrilegious dart at one whose 
superior attractions he seemed to consider 
should have been of themselves sufficient to 
shield her from the attack. 

" She so beautiful — so loved — so ad- 
mired — ^to die thus — so early, in the midst 
of all that makes life beautiful and desirable. 
These are the sort of Jthings I cannot under- 
stand," he vehemently exclaimed, as having 
entered the drawing-room of the Fitz-Henrys 
with a disturbed and altered countenance, and 
thrown himself, contrary to his usual custom, 
on a couch the furthest removed from Stella, 
he answered their looks of anxious enquiry. 
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by enlightening them in accents, more akin to 
anger, than of sorrow, concerning the sad * 
event. 

Somewhat shocked at the tone and spirit 
his grief had assumed, Mrs. Fitz-Henry, toge- 
ther with very kind expressions of concern, 
attempted to remind him of the source firom 
which such aflBictions spring, and the duty of 
receiving these dispensations properly, and 
with submission to the will of God. 

But there was nothing but the most in- 
dulgent pity in the countenance of Stella, as, 
lying down the pen with which she had been 
occupied in copying music, she sat hstening 
silently to his complaint, her eyes gradually 
filling with tears, and the wonted brilliancy 
fast fading from her cheeks. 

" Was she your cousin ?" she at length 
ventured to inquire, as Mr^. Fitz-Henry, really 
compassionating the state of nervous agitation 
into which the young man had worked him- 
self, left the room to prepare for him a com- 
posing draught ; and Stella rising, as if in her 
heartfelt sympathy she was no longer able to 
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maintain the cold distance, softly approached 
him. 

" No, not my cousin, nor any other rela- 
tion ; but she was more than any cousin could 
be : more, even, than a sister. And now 
beautiful, lovely Ethel, it distracts me to think 
that I shall never see you again." 

'' And was she as good as she was beauti- 
ful ?" was again the faltering inquiry. 

" Good ! yes, as an angel !" Claud repeated, 
with vehemence. 

" You niust then, indeed, have loved her,'* 
with a very slight sigh, and half tiuning away 
her head. 

There was something in the sigh and the 
tremulous tone of Stella's sweet voice, as she 
uttered those words, which struck upon Claud's 
perception, and diverted his changeable feel- 
ings into another channel. 

" Yes, I did love her," he exclaimed ; " for, 
as I said before, I regarded her almost as a 
sister ; and she was so amiable, and beautiful, 
one could not help loving her. But," he quickly 
added, starting up from his desponding atti- 
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tude, and looking with earnest significance 
into Stella's face, on which, though half averted, 
he could see the beautiful bloom and the 
glancing smile habitual to it, were, gradually 
returning — " only as a dear sister. She was, 
perhaps, too calm, too passive to love, as one 
might love another. You, for instance, sweet, 
beautiful Stella." 

Stella had but time to withdraw, in some 
confusion, the hand which Claud, in pronounc- 
ing these latter words, had seized rather 
than taken, ere her mother re-entered ; and 
though those flattering words, and the action 
which had accompanied them, had flowed so 
spontaneously, that they might have been re- 
ceived but as the mere effusion of his exagge- 
rated state of feeling at the moment, the 
bright crimson glow had scarcely passed away, 
when Mrs. Fitz-Henry, having administered 
the specific, received by her patient with won- 
derful docility, turned to her daughter, and re- 
minded her that it was time they should re- 
pair to the academy. 

" To the academy to-day ! Surely, for once, 
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s 

this eternal practising may be dispensed with !" 
exclaimed Claud. " What, so wretched as I 
am to-day, you will not stay and keep me 
company ?" 

" I am sorry," Mrs. Fitz-Henry replied, 
firmly but kindly, though scarcely able to re- 
press a smile at the imperious manner in which 
this pathetic appeal was delivered, "but 
Stella's engagements are indispensable, and I 
always make a point of accompanying my 
daughter. Stella, go and prepare immedi- 
ately," she added, with some impatient sur- 
prise on perceiving her daughter's countenance 
pleading with no small earnestness the same 
request. " No more time must be lost ; you 
know that already we are late." And Stella, 
without further demur, with her usual ready 
submission, hastened to obey. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

When Claud Loraine's friends arrived, 
and found their travelling companion estab- 
lished so intimately in the society of the 
Fitz-Henrys, they saw, of course, all their 
worst fears confirmed^ considering him to have 
fallen into the snare laid for his inexperienced 
and imsuspecting youth, by an adventurous 
and designing mother, to whom his good 
name, good looks, and, for aught she knew, 
good fortune, made him appear an eUgible 
subject of speculation. They laughed, of 
course, at the young man's indignant refuta- 
tion of their calimmious suggestions^ — ^his 
assertions as to the disinterested nature of 
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Mrs. Fitz-Henry's kindness towards him and 
toleration of his intimacy — ^nay, expatiating 
on the coldness, almost amounting to discou- 
ragement, with which his first advances had 
been received. 

He represented to his friends the occasion 
of their present sojourn in Florence, to be for 
the simple purpose of perfecting the musical 
education of the yoimg lady, whose talents in 
that branch of science were remarkable. 

But this observation seemed to reveal to 
the yoimg men, in a clear and unmistakeable 
light, the mystery attached to the history and 
circumstances of the ladies — ^the mother, about 
whom they now remembered, from the first, 
to have been struck by something peculiar, 
something decidedly artistic in her dehvery 
and demeanour, even on the most common- 
place and simple occasions. 

To have heard her ask, for instance, for 
a glass of iced water, in much the same 
emphatic tone and accent with which Mrs. 
Siddons sometimes electrified her hearers 
under similar circumstances. In short, she 
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was set down as undoubtedly some retired 
actress, most probably travelling imder a 
feigned name. 

Fitz-Henry, a capital nom de guerre for 
the occasion. Her charming piquante daugh- 
ter, of course, destined to follow in her path, 
at all events, in the singing line, unless, in- 
deed, an equivalent, in the way of matrimony, 
offered itself in its stead. 

Claud rejected this idea indignantly. He 
would take care, he said, to bring proof of its 
falsity ; though were what was asserted really 
the case, he did not see how the matter con- 
cerned his anions friends, who, of course, 
answered — 

'^ Not in the least, only they considered it 
their duty, not only on his own account, (but 
in consideration of his firiends in England, 
who, in a manner, had confided him to their 
guardianship,) to warn him against entangling 
himself in a mesh, from which he might find 
it difficult some day to be disengaged." 

Claud, however, treated their considerate 
fears on his account with impatient contempt. 

s 2 
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Did they think that at his age he was 
such a fool as to dream of marriage, or that 
Mrs. Fitz-Henry entertained any such expecta- 
tions regarding him ? whilst, as to Stella, he 
pretty well made his friends to imderstand 
that it would be at the peril of their lives, 
if they dared to breathe one word, reflecting 
in any way on the object of his purely disin- 
terested and most respectful admiration. 

The young men declared their perfect in- 
nocence in this respect, arguing, that the sup- 
position respecting her jM-ofessional prospects 
was no sort of reflection in their eyes, nor 
could in any way derogate to her disadvan- 
tage, as long as Claud continued to entertain 
that same disinterested regard towards la bella 
Stella he now professed. Nevertheless, they 
made it their business to seek out more sub- 
stantial proof of an assumption they had at 
first merely ventured as a random shot, 
and thus succeeded in discovering, upon un- 
mistakeable evidence, that Miss Fitz-Henry not 
only had been entered a pupil at the academy, 
but that she also received private instructions 
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from a member of the corps de V Opera in the 
dramatic art ; and this they lost no time in 
making known to yomig Loraine. 

This confirmation of what he had so 
strenuously contradicted, annoyed Claud in no 
small degree ; and, in the heat of his morti- 
fied feelings, he sought out Mrs. Fitz-Henry, 
and taxed her, in the tone of a personally in- 
jured person, with the fact. 

" I was not aware, madam," he exclaimed, 
with crimson cheeks and flashing eyes, " that 
you were bringing up your daughtier as a 
public singer." 

Mrs. Fitz-Henry's gaze turned upon the 
speaker in silent and offended surprise, but her 
countenance in no way expressed her to be 
disconcerted by the substance of this sudden 
attack. Nay, after the first moment, the dis- 
pleasure even seemed to subside, as she gazed 
upon the excited countenance of the handsome 
youth, and she, at length-, with mild self-pos- 
session, quietly responded — 

" Indeed, it is, nevertheless, the fact ; you 
seem astonished and dismayed at the natm^e 
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of the society which you find yourself so in- 
cautiously to have frequented." 

The young man's irritation was disarmed 
by the manner of this reply. He murmured, 
in some confusion, that he had been surprised, 
he avowed, no idea of the sort having ever 
entered his head. Yet, that it would have 
made no difference in the world to him, had 
he learnt it earUer. 

" And I assure you, sir,*' Mrs. Fitz-Henry 
said, still retaining her dignified self-possession, 
'' there has been no desire on my part to de- 
ceive you as to my daughter's prospect and 
position, influencing our silence on the 
subject ; but the mere fact of considering it 
quite unnecessary that every passing stranger 
should be enUghtened respecting our particular 
affairs, though the devotion of my daughter's 
time to the study of singing might have made, 
I should have imagined, the true state of the 
case sufficiently apparent." 

" But, madam, excuse my boldness, is it 
necessary that such a hue of life should be 
pursued by your daughter ?" 
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" It is certainly advisable that my daugh- 
ter's talents should be turned to similar ac- 
count, and, I might also add/ that I deem it a 
most fortimate circumstance that such should 
be the case." 

" Fortunate !" Claud exclaimed. 

" Yes ! I think genius to an extent such as 
is possessed by Stella, was never intended to 
be buried in the obscurity of a private sta- 
tion." 

" And you, her mother, do not fear for her, 
the dangers, to say nothing of the desagremens 
which must attend the career of a beautiful 
young creature in such a position?" 

" I fear nothing of that sort for my daugh- 
ter," was the calm, stern reply, though the 
proud colour 'mantled on the mother's cheek ; 
but a softened expression hghted up her eye, 
as at that instant 'the door opened, and Stella 
made her appearance, entering the room with 
that bounding grace habitual to her move- 
ments. The brilKant glances of her star-hght 
eyes shooting forth from beneath her brow, 
brightness which had made " a sunshine in the 
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shadiest place/' and even seemed to add to the 
golden radiance of an Italian noon 

" A phantom of delight," 

was, indeed, fit signification for such an ap- 
parition; whilst through the mother's heart 
there might, perchance, have shot the startling 
reflection, " May there not be but too much 
truth in the young man's suggestion? may 
not a timely warning be conveyed to you 
through these unlikely means ? how even shall 
your utmost care and watchftd tenderness be 
able to preserve so bright a being jfrom the 
perils and temptations of that conspicuous 
stage of life for which in such proud confi- 
dence you design her, and where she is sure 
to become the envious mark of every kind of 
evil ?" Then, too, the mother's eye turned with 
more earnest scrutiny from Claud to Stella, as 
she marked how the bright scarlet deepened 
on the cheek of the latter — ^the eager vivacity 
with which the former started jfrom the recum- 
bent posture, his favourite attitude, at her ap- 
pearance. 
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"Stella/* said Mrs. Fitz-Henry, "Mr. Lo- 
raine has just made the discovery that you are 
a professional young lady, and the revelntion 
has not a Uttle surprised and disconcerted 
him," she added, with a semblance of un- 
concern. 

"Indeed, mamma," was the gay reply; 
" and how then did Mr. Loraine imagiae I 
was to realize the four thousand a-year worth 
of voice I have in my throat ?" 

" You must understand by this somewhat 
commercial speech of Stella's," responded Mrs. 
Fitz-Henry, turning to Claud, with a be- 
nignant smile, " that she alludes to the words 
used by a celebrated professional artist, when 
pronouncing on the vocal qualifications of my 
daughter." 

Claud was silent, he could not give vent 
to the jealous discontent which swelled his 
heart as he perceived Stella's submission, if 
not joyful acquiescence in those 'mercenary 
views which in his pique he was too ready to 
attach to Mrs. Fitz-Henry's designs respecting 
her daughter. 
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With angry sorrow, now, he felt his in- 
competency to offer that equivalent in the way 
of fortune to which his friends had so scorn- 
folly alluded, which might have rendered him 
an eligible substitute in the mother's eyes for 
the briUiant and lucrative career she evidently 
ambitioned for her beautiful daughter. But 
a cloud had come over his mind and spirits, 
he could not in any way conceal. At last, 
on one of those rare occasions in which the 
two yoimg people found themselves alone 
together, Stella taxed him with this change, 
enquiring if he had become tired of Florence. 

" No," he repUed, starting from a reverie in 
which he had been plimged, his eyes fixed 
dreamily upon the fairy fingers, tastefully ar- 
ranging in a vase some flowers he had brought 
for her acceptance. 

" Of us, then ?" she continued, smihng up 
archly in his face. 

He did not reply. 

"Ah, I know how it is," she continued, 
attempting a tone of playful raillery ; " you no 
longer take pleasure in the society of one 
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whom you have discovered to be nothing more 
than a poor singing girl." 

The young man sprang to his feet, and 
eagerly approached the speaker. 

" Stella !" he exclaimed, impatiently, " tell 
me the truth; do you really like the thoughts 
of this professional life, for which your mother 
has designed you ?" 

"Oh, yes," was her simple answer, after 
looking for an instant a little startled and sur- 
prised. 

" You do ?r he said, turning from her, with 
a gesture almost of disgust. 

" And why not ?" she continued, '^ if I feel 
within me the talents and the taste ?" 

"The taste — ^for what? the display — ^the 
notoriety attached to such a position ?" 

" No," Stella answered, lifting up her head, 
her eyes irradiated with a noble enthusiasm 
which made her still more beautiful than he 
had ever yet beheld her. " A better motive 
I hope than that, though indeed," — ^relapsing 
into her more habitual simplicity — " I have 
scarcely as yet questioned the natui'e of my 
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most perfect acquiescence. It has been 
enough for me to know that the plan origi- 
nated in my mother." , 

"And you would not willingly relinquish 

itr 

" I should be very sorry to disappoint my 
mother's^ views and expectations concerning 
me." 

" Views and expectations ! — that you 
should be the gazing-stock of crowds, the 
alternate slave and idol of an insolent, ca- 
pricious pubUc, the conspicuous mark and 
aim of wickedness and profligacy — rather than 
the honoured and beloved ornament of some 
one most blessed home." 

The flower she held dropped from Stella's 
fingers, as she looked upon the impetuous 
speaker with startled countenance. 

" Yes," he continued, " this is the boasted 
affection and devotedness of parents to their 
children — ^affection, indeed ! Vanity, ambition, 
are the terms to portray their love. This is 
one of the many proofs of the purity and 
disinterested nature of such parental virtues. 
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Young as I am, I have seen enough of the 
world already to set such feeUngs at their due 
value; — ^to see that, for all their fine pro- 
fessions of love, they v^ould scruple not to see 
their children pass through the fire, — sacrifice 
their sons and daughters to devils, for the 
gratification of their own conceits !" 

Thus spoke one of the good and dutiful chil- 
dren of the nineteenth century. But Stella 
Fitz-Henry, in whom nature and education had 
aUke fostered a spirit of simple imquestioning 
obedience more akin to a period less enhght- 
ened — shrank back, shocked and astonished, 
as fi'om words of horrid blasphemy. 

"You should not speak thus," she mur- 
mured, in flattering accents of concern and 
sorrow. " It is wicked, — it is impious : — 
You, too, who have an affectionate and devoted 
mother !" 

But another had hstened to his words 
with equal horror and aversion. Mrs. Fitz- 
Henry had entered unperceived, and stood 
rooted to the spot for a moment in silent 
amazement. Her stem voice, at length, broke 
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in upon the agitated pause which had suc- 
ceeded the gentle expostulation. 

" Sir," she began, " I am at a loss to under- 
stand the motives which can have moved you 
to enter this house, and give way to such un- 
becoming sentiments in the hearing of my 
daughter, for the purpose, too, of throwing con- 
tempt and dishonour, not only on her mother, 
but on a vocation for which you know her to 
be destined, on which her future welfare and 
fortune so entirely depend." 

" Then, madam," exclaimed the young man, 
turning upon the mother with eyes flashing 
proud defiance, though, in his voice, there 
sounded somewhat of softer emotions, " under- 
stand at once my motive. I love your daugh- 
ter ; how then can I but feel eager to trample 
down the horrid barrier your maternal ambi- 
tion, or call it aflFection if you will, must place 
between us ? for, if I understand aright, 
nothing less than the position such as a public 
profession will secure her will satisfy your de- 
sires. In that case, my poor pretensions 
must stand a very poor chance, for I tell you 
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at once, I have little if any fortune to make 
rae acceptable in your aspiring eyes." 

Mrs. Fitz-Henry, with a gesture indicative 
of the proudest scorn, demanded silence ; 
then, turning to her daughter, she sternly ex- 
claimed : — 

" Stella, leave the room this instant." 
And Stella, her bright face pale and dimmed 
with tears, tremblingly obeyed, leaving her 
mother and her strangely-axjknowledged lover 
face to face with one another. 



A pause of several minutes ensued, during 
which time Mrs.Fitz-Henry might have seemed 
bent upon turning some furious animal, by the 
severe fixity of the gaze she riveted upon 
Claud, who turned at last impatiently to the 
window, and fixed his gaze upon the golden 
Amo, gUding its tideless flood through the 
streets below. 

*' Mr. Loraine, it is scarcely necessary for 
me to inform you," were at length the words 
which, in accents of concentrated ire, broke 
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upon the awful silence, " that here our inter- 
course ends. Nay, understand, that it is only 
in consideration of your unwise and undisci- 
plined youth, that I have even vouchsafed to 
say aught but to desire you to depart for ever 
from my presence, after the insulting, impious 
language with which you have seen fit to pro- 
fane my daughter's ears, by which you endea- 
voured to dishonour in her eyes, not only the 
mother who bore her, but the profession which 
that mother had designed for her ; she being 
rather better calculated, I should presume, to 
guard the interest and welfare of her daugh- 
ter — ^to provide for her the security of her 
honour and happiness, than a passionate and 
ill-regulated boy — a spoilt, self-conceited, pre- 
cocious child, whose presumption might almost 
justify me in applying to him the epithet of * a 
monkey who has seen the world/ " 

"Say any thing you like, madam; insult 
me as you choose," cried Claud, turning round 
upon Mrs. Fitz-Henry, his eyes flaming — ^his 
cheeks crimson with anger, "but take care 
you do not repent some day that you thus 
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scorned the child — ^the boy — ^the monkey, as 
you please to call him ; take care that you do 
not find your own wisdom and self-confidence 
at fault ; that you, when it is too late, would 
gladly see her descend from the pinnacle of 
glory to which you aspire, to raise her to be- 
come the wife even of so despicable an ob- 
jectionable individual as myself." 

And with the^e words, snatching up his 
hat, Claud, without the ceremony of an adieu^ 
rushed tumultuously from the apartment and 
from the house. His friend Leveson, who was 
hanging about the Lungo TAmo, witnessed 
his impetuous exit, and threw himself in his 
way. Taking him by the arm, he contrived, 
by alternate soothing and good-natured raillery, 
to draw from him something of the occasion of 
his violent discomfiture — ^that he had been be- 
trayed into making a declaration of his feelings 
towards Miss Fitz-Henry, abusing the mother, 
by whom, in his turn, he had been dismissed, 
scorned, and insulted. His friends consoled him 
by declaring that it was the best thing that could 
have happened to l^m, for that it was a co»- 
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nection which never could have come to any 
good, and nmst have died a natural death, had 
it not thus come to a violent one. He tried 
every inducement to make him see the affau* 
in the same light, and to set off quietly with 
himself and friends to Rome, where they in- 
tended to spend the winter. 

Claud felt himsdf too muc^ injured and 
offended to resist; yet a fierce sorrow and 
anger were raging at his heart, which deprived 
the act of any pretensioli to quiescence, as 
he was driven away from Florence on the 
following morning. 

And when the domes and turrets of the 
fair city began to dwindle from his sight, the 
exercise of physical force, as well as that of 
mental authority on the part of his companions 
was needed, to prevent the excited inamorato 
from springing from the carriage, with the de- 
termination of returning, at least, to see Stella 
once more — to repair his grievous folly in not 
having fallen at her feet, and poured forth im- 
restrainedly his feelings towards her, unawed 
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by the presence or interference of her inte- 
rested and arbitrary mother. 

This madness on his part, however, having 
been happily overcome, the violence of his 
emotions only tending to their speedier ex- 
haustion, Claud was conveyed in safety to 
the Eternal City, his companions congratulating 
themselves at this, as they considered, his 
effectual preservation from the further perils of 
that ordeal, through which each in their turn 
had, doubtless, more or less, been exposed, the 
critical trial of 9k first love, and his timely 
deUverance from an undesirable connection. 
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CHAPTER XTX. 

When Mrs. Fitz-Heniy had given Claud 
his summary dismissal, and he had reheved 
her from his presence in the manner we have 
described, she sought her daughter in the 
sleeping room to which she had retired. 

"Well, SteUa!" 

" Well, mamma," responded a faint and 
mournful voice, and Stella emerged from the 
window-recess in which she had been standing, 
with a downcast and still more sorrowful coun- 
tenance. 

" Well, Stella, he is gone ;" and she looked 
sternly into her daughter's face, expecting to 
receive some further acknowledgment of ap- 
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probation or applause. But Stella's eyes only 
sadly sought the ground, whilst in tones of 
timid supplication she murmured "Oh,mamma, 
but you will, I hope, forgive him — he knew 
not what he said — he is passionate — ^he is 
inconsiderate, and did not mean to — « — *' 

"Nor do I in future mean to suflG^ any 
passionate or inconsiderate youth, who cannot 
restrain his presumption and impertinence in 
my daughter's presence, to enter my doors, or 
frequent our society. Happily his friends 
leave Florence for Rome to-morrow, and he 
will undoubtedly accompany them thither; 
at all events, he has received my final dis- 
missal/' 

" Oh, mamma !" 

" What, Stella ! you can possibly intercede 
for a moment in behalf of one from whose 
lips you have heard such sentiments proceed — 
whom you have found capable of such intem- 
perate — such most improper conduct ?" 

" But, mamma," sobbed Stella, the tear? 
now literally pouring from her eyes, " he — ^he 
has been with us so long — ^we have seen so 
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much of him — and — and — " bmying her face 
in her hands, '' he said he loved me." 
. Mrs. Fitz-Henry looked aghast ! 

" Stella !" she exclaimed, " I am ashamed 
of you, that the foolish declaration of a mere 
boy should weigh for a moment in your 
thoughts, or be considered worth the repeating, 
except with the indifference, or scorn, that it 
alone deserves. For shame — ^let me hear no 
more of this absurd nonsense — compose your- 
self, I beg — wipe your eyes, which you are 
disfiguring in so fearftd a manner, and go and 
sing.' 

" Sing ! oh, mamma — I cannot sing tOf 
day ;" and though Stella's tears had suddenly 
ceased to flow, and she was so far acting up 
to her mother's injunctions, as to wipe away 
those, which still bathed her flushed and 
burning cheeks, the subsiding of the previous 
agitation only tended to make more con- 
spicuous the tone bordering on petulant deci- 
sion with which they were spoken. 

Again Mrs. Fitz-Henry was startled. 
She who was used to such gentle submission, 
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and unconditional obedience on her daughter's 
part, ahnost trembled before this first mark of 
rebellious feeling, she ever remembered to 
have seen manifested in that quarter, and 
of which she had scarcely ever before even 
dreamed it possible the pernicious seed could 
so quickly have been sown. After a moment's 
grave consideration, she, however, with calm 
severity responded — . 

" Stella, I never cquld have believed you 
capable of such deplorable, nay, abject weak- 
ness. What ! unfitted for the duties of the 
day, because a vain, precocious boy, whose inti- 
macy I as securely tolerated as I should a 
child, — a schoolboy, has presumed to declare 
his affection, and that tone too, in speaking to 
me. A worthy influence — a most dehghtful 
effect, truly, have the pious sentiments ex^ 
pressed by this sweet and amiable young man^ 
already exercised over your fihal feelings." 

And Stella was penitent, or awed, perhaps, 
by the unusual acrimony of her mother's man- 
ner towards her, and the mesmeric gaze by 
which her strictures were accompanied ; a gazQ 
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which had even made Claud feel uncomfort- 
able. 

She asked pardon like a scolded child, 
obediently drank the nervous cordial, which 
with recovered kindness was administered to 
her ; set herself to the task which her mother, 
to divert her thoughts, and give her time to 
regain her equanimity, assigned her for the 
next half hour, and at the end of that time 
was ready to accompany her to the academy, 
much as if nothing had happened. 

But when she began to sing, her voice was 
hoarse — almost false at times — ^her attention 
languid and abstracted, till roused by the pro- 
fessor's gathering impatience, and Mrs. Fitz- 
Henry's glances of reproof. Then, indeed, her 
voice recovered some of its wonted clearness 
and briUiancy, and her usual docile diUgence 
and ability returned. But again, after an 
interval, the Maestro had to pause, and remark, 
with some surprised asperity, the Signorina's 
voice was not itself that day; and with a sig- 
nificant glance at the still lingering traces of 
tears and dejection on a countenance sp gene- 
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rally bereft of all such symptoms, observed 
to Mrs. Rlz-Hemy, that as her daughter's 
vocal powers seemed to be strongly influenced 
by her mental condition, it would be most 
advisable both for the present and future that 
any prejudicial excitement, or agitating emo- 
tions, should be guarded against, previous to 
the time required for their exercise. 
• Stella, annoyed by an observation which 
drew upon her — not only general attention, 
but the evident displeasure of her mother, felt 
very much inclined to give way again to tears; 
but the annoyance happily took a different 
turn. 

With a Httle impatient stamp of her foot, 
she mastered a passage with which she had 
had some previous difficulty, throvdng out a 
torrent of clear impassioned melody, which 
electrified every one in the Academy,' even the 
Maestro himself, who, turning to Mrs. Pitz- 
Henry, murmured " cio fark !" vdth a smile 
expressive of as much cordial approval, as 
his last had been replete with reprehensive 
warning. 
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But the latter perhaps produced the most 
eflfect upon the mind of Mrs. Rtz-Henry, who 
during the rest of the lesson was breathing 
a devout thanksgiving, that the boy and girl 
love affair was so happily ended; and a 
fervent vow that never more by an accident 
of the sort, through her own unadvised secu- 
rity, should her daughter's vocal powers be 
exposed to the same disorder and derange-* 
ment. 

But Usten — again the paroxysm of petulance 
is over ; with what gentle, touching sweetness 
Stella's voice mourns forth in tha pathetic solo 
" Paga fui," dwelling so sadly on the closing 
lines : — 

^' Paga fui— Fu lieta un di, 
Ogni ben fu solo in me, 
Pui non posso dir cosi, 

Con me, dieri non 6."— 

And again Mrs. Fitz-Henry vows a vow 
that no more boyish lovers should be allowed 
to hang about her daughter. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Mrs. Fitz-Henrt was the daughter of a 
half-pay officer, at whose death she was left an 
orphan, with so slender a provision, that it be- 
came necessary, for the comfort and respecta^ 
bihty of her future existence, that she should 
maintain herseK by her own exertions. 

Her father, foreseeing this necessity, had 
given her a good education, with the view of 
qualifying his daughter for the situation of 
governess, the vocation he considered the most 
safe and protected, if not the most agreeable, 
for a young person under her circumstances ; 
and when she, whose every taste and feeling 
rebelled against the idea, besought him that 
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she might rather embrace a profession for 
which she had ever had a secret leaning, and 
early evinced extraordinary talents, that of the 
stage, the worthy man revolted with horror 
£rom the proposal, and implored her, as she 
valued the peace of his last moments, to give 
him a solemn promise, that she would never 
expose herself to the perils (nay, to his idea), 
the disgrace of such a position. 

She promised ; and not many months after 
her parent's death, entered a family, where, for 
years, she endured, to the fullest extent, the 
thankless drudgery and unencouraging toil of 
a governess's life. 

It was therefore a most agreeable and un- 
expected surprise, when circumstances having 
occurred to bring about her removal to the 
family of the Earl of Raneleigh, she found 
the despised governess quickly transformed 
into an esteemed and not altogether unim- 
portant member of society. 

The Countess was in delicate health. From 
the first she took a fancy to Miss Stevens, 
and constituted her her own friend and com- 
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panion, as well as the instructress of her 
daughter. 

Miss Stevens' manners were excellent, and 
in her address there was an air of reserved 
dignity very accordant to the ideas and feel- 
ings of the aristocratic lady. 

She was passionately fond of music and 
poetry, and the governess was an accomplished 
musician ; whilst, as to her reading, Fanny 
Kemble herself could not more delight her 
audience, than could Miss Stevens when a 
play of Shakspeare y^as in question. 

The Earl himself, when invited by his lady 
to be present on some of these occasions, was 
astonished and delighted, and would compH- 
ment her by saying, that her talents were quite 
thrown away in her present position ; that she 
might certainly have proved a rival to Mrs. 
Siddons herself, had she followed her profes^ 
sion. In all which, Miss Stevens, who had 
never, even upder her present prosperous cir? 
cumstances, been able to stifle her regrets qu 
this score, sighed paost perfect coincidence. 

As may be imagined, the governess did. not 
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ffdlin some measure to inoculate her young 
pupil, Lady Anna Desvoeux, with her own pe- 
culiar tastes and qualifications. Each accom- 
plishment she imparted showed forth some- ^ 
thing of this particular vein. 

The little girl became especially distinguished 
for her clear and melodious enunciation ; her 
jfose, even dignified, deportment, astonishing 
her noble father's guests by the display of 
elocution which she was frequently brought 
forward to exhibit. 

Lady Raneleigh died when her daughter 
was about fifteen. Miss Stevens remained, at 
the Earl's particular desire, with his mother- 
less daughter. The governess and her charge 
Uved in much seclusion till the close of the 
next two years, when Lady Anna was pre- 
sented, and took the place for which she had 
been so well prepared, at the head of her 
father's establishment. Miss Stevens being re- 
tained as the companion — indeed, on all ordi- 
nary occasions, the chapei^one of her former 
pupil, a post of responsibility for which the 
something of severe dignity, conspicuous in 
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the character of her deportment, rendered her 
admirably calculated to fill. 

Then, too, did she come forth in her true 
element, for the turn she had insensibly given 
to her pupil's tastes and talents really now 
actively developed itself. 

The EarPs country seat was made the scene 
of constant dramatic entertamments, in which 
-the severe and stately-looking governess shone 
forth with startling excellence, especially in 
characters of tragic power from Shakspeare, or 
the other classics of the drama, by the side of 
whom the more delicate, though less artistic 
grace of the Lady Anna Desvoeux showed forth 
in eflfective contrast. 

Miss Stevens became all the rage; was 
admired, praised, and courted ; one idea, no 
doubt, possessing every mind, that the ex- 
governess would play her part so well, that 
the Earl's admiration of the prima donna's dra- 
matic performance would induce him to install 
her for life in that capacity over the private 
concerns of his establishment, especially after 
the marriage of his daughter, an event which 
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it became pretty evident would not be of long 
delayed occurrence. . 

Their shrewd conjectures were therefore 
found greatly at fault, when a few months be- 
fore the Lady Anna hers.elf became the wife 
of a commoner of large fortune in the neigh- 
bourhood, the young lady acted the part of 
bridesmaid to her friend, Miss Stevens, at the 
nuptials which united the latter to Mr. Pitz- 
Henry, Lord Raneleigh's man of business, a 
solicitor of good practice and high respect- 
ability, who had been a frequent visitor at the 
Earl's, and who at last had been fairly drawn 
to the feet of his future partner by her majestic 
bearing, in the part of Catherine of Arragon, 
in the trial scene. 

But their respective marriages in no way 
disunited the ex-governess and her former 
pupil. In London, where, in a handsome 
house, and surrounded by every comfort, Mr. 
Fitz-Henry established his wife, they constantly 
met, whilst the lawyer and his lady were fre- 
quent and much-prized guests at the country 
seats both of the Earl and his daughter. 
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Lady Anna Darner stood godmother to 
Mrs. Pitz-Henry's only child, bestowing upon 
the little girl her own name, together with 
the second more fanciful appellation of Stella, 
gaily prognosticating that, in some manner 
or other, the progeny of her talented in- 
structress must surely exemplify its significa- 
tion, by becoming a star of the first magni- 
tude; in other words, prove one of those 
favoured beings, concerning whom the saying 
is, that they are " bom with a star on their 
foreheads." 

For the first fourteen years of her life, 
there seemed no prospects of the lawyer's 
lovely little daughter being called upon to 
do aught but beautify the happy private 
sphere which the apparently flourishing condi- 
tion of her father's affiairs, the respectable po- 
sition he held in the world, to say nothing of 
the mother's superior connections in society, 
promised to secure her ; and when the musical 
genius of the child early developed itself, un- 
der the able instruction of the talented mother, 
Mrs. Fitz-Henrv often felt an inclination to 
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sigh^ when she thought how wasted such ge- 
nius must be on Stella. 

She had not, however, long cause to sigh 
on that account, Mr. Fitz-Henry's sudden 
death occurring at a critical period of his 
affairs, his widow and daughter found them- 
selves left not absolutely in penury, but in a 
condition which, compared to the one they 
had hitherto enjoyed, and which they had had 
every expectation of retaining, might have 
been, comparatively speaking, called so. 

At first, they were scarcely able to realize 
this change of fortune ; for besides the con- 
siderate friendship of Lady Anna, Mrs. Fitz- 
Henry's husband left relations no less disposed 
to kindness and liberality, and on whose prof- 
fered assistance she felt less scrupulous to 
draw. 

In the hospitable mansion of a retired mer- 
chant, the uncle of her late husband, in one 
of the manufacturing counties, she passed the 
two first years of her widowhood, devoting 
herself zealously to the musical edudation of 
her daughter, whose loveliness, developing it- 
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self in proportion with her talents, might 
doubtless speedily have obtained for her a 
position in life equivalent to the one she 
had lately lost, by the captivation of some 
wealthy manufacturer, had her mother been so 
disposed. 

But there were projects of a different na- 
ture developing themselves in the mother's 
brain ; one wherein she might see realized in 
another dearer to her than herself, the baflBled 
hopes and aspirations of her youth. 

What then, in her estimation, would have 
been all the vulgar wealth, or empty station, 
which any young cotton Squire, nay, even 
cotton Lord, could have showered upon her 
daughter, in comparison with the glorious 
prospect which opened before her imagination, 
when the estimate which she herself had already 
formed concerning her daughter's capabilities 
as a cantatrice were triumphantly confirmed 
by a speech, made by a professor of the corps 
operatique, who attended a concert at Liver- 
pool, and with whom she had previous ac- 
quaintance, after hearing the young girl sing, 

u 2 
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(a speech we have already heard quoted by 
Stella herself)— 

" La Signorina has, at least, five thousand 
a year in her throat, if her voice is properly 
cultivated for the next two years.*' 

And then the professor went on to descant 
on the advantage to be derived by a course of 
study in Italy, both on account of the influence 
of the climate on the organ of sound, and also 
from the superiority of the Italian style of 
instruction. 

Mrs. Fitz-Henry wavered no longer, if her 
mind had not been previously made up, and 
lost no further time in announcing her project 
to her relations — namely, of repairing to Italy, 
there to perfect her daughter's musical educa- 
tion, with a view to bring her out on the 
operatic stage. 

Never were people so scandalized and as- 
tounded as were those worthy Lancastrians. 
Bat vain were their attempts to open Mrs. 
Fitz-Henry*s eyes to the impropriety and folly 
of the step she meditated, — the ruin to her 
daughter's prospects and reputation in life, 
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which they deemed the pursuance of such a 
plan must inevitably entail, — ^the certainty of 
her friends using their best endeavours to 
secure an eligible settlement for the young 
girl, if she would consent to forego her ob- 
jectionable, most unnecessary design. 

Mrs. Fitz-Henry's mind was not one to be 
turned from any resolution she had once taken. 
She thanked her kind friends for their well- 
intentioned advice and generous offers, smiled 
in quiet scorn at what she considered thei^ 
narrow-minded prejudices, but remained proof 
against their power. 

Her friends were offended, and, with com- 
passionate regret, refused to countenance her 
design. Mrs. Fitz-Henry was concerned to 
incur their displeasure, but that drawback to 
her satisfaction was in no slight degree over- 
ruled by the favourable light in which, on the 
other hand, her more aristocratic connexion 
viewed the affair. 

Lady Anna, in particular, entered iiito the 
subject with cordial and approving interest, 
affording her friend ever;^ assistance and sup- 
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port in the prosecution of her adventurous 
design. 

Some months were spent in London in 
necessary preparations, during which time 
arrangements were concluded for Stella's 
being received as a pupil at the Academy of 
Florence. 

Spring saw the mother leave her native 
land, with her darling project hugged jealously 
to her heart, her purse well suppUed by dili- 
gent savings for this long-digested plan — her 
amiable, affectionate child bounding forward 
by her side, all bright hope and submissive 
confidence, to meet the unknown, glittering 
future. 

From the scene in the diligence to that 
part of the story to which we last conducted 
our readers, there is no need of further recapi- 
tulation. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

A PARTY of young Englishmen entered a 
box of La Sqala, at Milan, early in the spring 
of the following year. They had arrived in 
that city only a few hours before, and hearing 
that a new English singer was to make her 
first appearance that night, they hurried to 
the theatre without inquiring any further par- 
ticulars. The curtain had not risen when 
they took their places. 

" Has no one a bill?" suddenly exclaimed 
the youngest and handsomest of the group, 
springing up suddenly from the attitude of 
indolent expectation into which he had pre- 
viously thrown himself. 

" Yes, you are quite right, I guessed as 
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much — ^it is she most certainly; but how is 
it, I wonder, that she has come out so soon ?*' 
responded Leveson, as he yielded the affiche 
to his friend's impatient grasp ; but at that 
moment the curtain rose. 

Semiramide, the invincible — the mystic 
enchantress — the queen of classical romance — 
can this, be her? — ^that shght and sylph-Uke 
form, who, with a half- wild, half-timid grace, 
her hght footstep scarcely touching the ground, 
bounds forward on the scene, sends one quick, 
dazzled glance over the sea of faces filling the 
immense space before her, — then, opening her 
lips, pours forth a torrent of rich, clear, liquid 
notes, which, like the sky-lark's piercing the 
heavens, rose upwards into the vaulted roof, 
and penetrated the most distant parts of the 
gigantic theatre. 

The youthful, spirituelle beauty of the young 
debutante, had raised an instantaneous mur- 
mur of surprise and pleasure amongst the 
audience, and, under such favourable auspices, 
a very inferior manner and style of singing 
might have met with indulgence. But, when 
at the close of the briUiant and difficult solo. 
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executed with an ease, taste, and power, the 
most practised prima donna could not have 
excelled, a perfect rapture of applause re- 
sounded through the house, — ^handkerchiefs 
and hats waved in the air, from the high 
dome tQ the very feet of the startled singer, 
who stood reduced to silence, startled, over- 
whdmed, her cheeks burning, her bosom 
heaving with a kind of wondering, frightened 
delight — if delight, indeed, was the nature of 
the emotion which brought the gUstening 
tears on those dark lashes, caused that crim- 
son glow to suflFuse her brow, or impelled her 
finally to turn and cast a wistful glance back- 
ward through the scenes, as if eager to fly 
Uke a startled fawn from the astounding 
tumult she herself had raised, to hide her 
blushing face from the strange multitudes and 
their enthusiastic, admiring gaze, on some 
friendly or maternal breast ! 

But the roar of applause subsiding, and the 
other performers suffered to proceed, the 
young prima donna was able to recommence 
her part with redoubled spirit, and pour forth 
the exulting " Giorno /" in the great duett 
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of the piece, in a manner which sent an electric 
thrill through every listener's heart. 

Every time she reappeared, her presence 
was greeted with a kind of tender, approving 
encouragement, as if her ingenuous youth, and 
the modest grace which even through her ex- 
quisite acting she displayed, challenged their 
respect and love, more even than their viva- 
cious admiration. 

When the curtain fell, the name of La Stella 
resounded through the house, for it^ was, in- 
deed, as the Signorina Stella that the new 
singer's name had been announced in the 



Some moments' delay, and again Stella re- 
appeared reluctantly, turning her astonished 
eyes around the mass of people — ^looking down 
bewilderedly at the flowers showered at her 
feet — no longer the beautiful, impassioned 
actress, but the delicate, shrinking English 
girl, who fain would have been spared this 
embarrassing homage, this additional display. 

But a mother's proud, exulting voice had 
urged her to obey the flattering summons — 
had bidden her child stand forth once more iu 
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the conspicuous glare, and face the admh'ing 
multitude — and Stella tremblingly obeyed. 



The young Englishmen lost no time in 
leaving the theatre, and were the first 
amongst the eager crowd who rushed towards 
the comer door, where stood a carriage in at- 
tendance. A moment's delay, and then two 
figures appeared. There was an immediate 
cry of " La Stella !" " La Stella !" and the 
younger, lighter form started backward at the 
unexpected sight of the crowd collected round 
the door. But the other, bowing graciously on 
either side, passed proudly on, nor refused 
the aid of Mr. Leveson, who sprang forward 
with the offer of his arm to assist her to the 
carriage, in which she seated herself with a 
grand and queenly air, bending, however, 
anxiously forward to receive her daughter, 
who with veil tightly drawn around her face, 
once more came forth, her arm closely pressed 
to the side of Claud Loraine. 

"Do not be frightened," he murmured, 
having put his fair charge tenderly and care- 
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fully into the vehicle, as some precious jewel 
into its case ; '' they are taking oat the horses 
to draw you home — ^they often do so in 
Italy." 

" Mamma, they are taking off the horses !" 
cried Stella, turning eagerly to her mother. 

But her voice no longer faltered or trembled 
from aflEright — ^but with happy, joyous excite- 
ment. 

" Well, my dear, I suppose we must resign 
ourselves on this occasion to the new mode 
of conveyance, and trust to those gentlemen 
to take care that they do not overturn us. 
Mr. Loraine, if I mistake not ?" inclining her 
head towards the young man with a not un- 
gracious smile of recognition. 

But whom would not Mrs. Fitz-Henry have 
smiled upon in that most triumphant, bUssful 
hour of her life ? 

" Mr. Loraine," she continued, " will do 
all in his power, I am sure, to ensure our 
safety." 

And Stella's eyes beamed with brighter 
radiance than they had done before that night, 
as Claud, with delighted enipressement, gave 
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the required assurance. He, however, did 
not leave his post, when with a shout from 
the crowd the vehicle was put in motion, but 
kept running by its side, his hand resting on 
the window-sill, revelling in the gladsome 
beams which danced in Stella's eyes as they 
now turned so sweetly upon himself — ^now 
looked out with an amused smile upon her 
novel leaders. 

Only a few broken sentences were uttered 
by either of the pair during the short travel ; 
too full was the joyful excitement of both 
young hearts for common converse — whilst 
the mother also sat quite silent, her bosom 
swelling too high with pride and exultation 
for the power of utterance. And thus the 
cortege reached the Fitz-Henrys' lodgings. 
As soon as it stopped Claud rushed round to 
the other side to be ready to hand Stella from 
the carriage, but the door was already sur- 
rounded, and the successful jispirant for the 
coveted honour was an English lord, who had 
resided at Milan during the winter, a great 
musical amateur, who with a party of his own 
bad joined the triumphant train ; and it was 
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on his arm that Stella now leant on passing 
from the carriage to the house, though the 
anxious and abstracted look she cast around 
as she proceeded, bespoke her but little occu- 
pied with his gallant and graceful attention. 
Mrs. Fitz-Henry turned upon the door-steps, 
and in a few well-chosen words expressed her 
thanks to those gentlemen who had so honoured 
her daughter. " She would not," she said, 
particularly addressing his lordship, when he 
had conducted his fair charge to the entrance, 
" apologize for not inviting them to enter, as 
she was sure the unaccustomed fatigue her 
daughter had undergone would plead sufficient 
excuse for the omission." 

His lordship bowed courteously — trusted 
he might be allowed to wait upon herself and 
daughter the following day ; then receiving a 
gracious sign of acquiescence, returned, as did 
the rest of the foremost group, who with un- 
covered heads surrounded the threshold. 

The door was closed upon them — and the 
last gUmpse that Claud Loraine caught, was 
Stella standing beneath the light of a lamp — 
her mantle falling from her shoulders— ^her 
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splendid dress glittering through the veil 
which still partly shrouded her head, but en- 
abled him, nevertheless, to discern her glance 
anxiously strained in his direction. 



They are alone. Stella is clasped in her 
mother's arms, to her proud and swelling 
bosom. 

" My child, you have made me the happiest 
— the proudest of women. This is, indeed, 
glory ! this is success ! And you, my SteUa, 
are you not proud — ^are you not delighted ?" 

" Oh yes, mamma," lifting up her beaming 
eyes, " I am so happy. So deUghted for your 
sake, mamma, as well as for my own. I do 
not think I ever felt so happy in my life as I 
do at this moment," throwing off her veil and 
mantle. 

" That was Lord Duncan who led you from 
the carriage, Stella ; he is a regular fanatico 
per la mmica ; you will, doubtless, be invited 
to his house. I shall not object to that— you 
will there meet the ,best society and the most 
talented celebrities of art." 
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" That will be delightful/' Stella replied, 
with an absent air ; ''he seemed a very polite 
old gentleman." 

^ *' My dear Stella, you are dreaming— ^he is 
not above thirty, I should imagine, and one of 
the handsomest men of the day." 

''Oh, mamma!" laughing and blushing, 
" my feyes must be excused, dazzled and be- 
wildered as they have been to-night. How 
amusing it was to be dragged along the streets 
in that manner — how I shall dream of it, that 
is to say, if I sleep at all after such great 
excitement." 

But Stella did sleep — the peaceful, happy 
slumber of a child soon veiled her wearied 
eyelids — the last haunting sound which echoed 
in her ear being not the loud and stunning 
plaudits of the multitude, but the soft and 
soothing breathings of those few low, earnest 
words of love, murmured in her ear from one 
young passionate heart. 
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ingham, Shelbume, North, Thurlow, Loughborough, Fox, Pitt, Sheridan, Burke, 
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character of the King, as well as on the share which he took in the direction of 
public affairs, and incidentally reveals many facts hitherto but imperfectly known 
or altogether unknown. In order to render the contents of the letters more 
intelligible, the noble Editor has, vrith great tact and judgment, set them out in 
a kind of historical framework, in which the leading circumstances under whidi 
they were written are briefly indicated — the result being a happy combination of 
the completeness of historical narrative vrith the freshness of originalthought 
and of contemporaneous record.'' — John Bull 

" These volumes are a treasure for the politician, and a mine of wealth for the 
historian." — Britannia. 
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deep attention of the public. We are bound to say, that as a political biography 
we have rarely, if ever, met with a book more dexterously handled, or more 
replete with interest. The history of the famous session of 1846, as written by 
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From The Morning Herald. — " Mr. Disraeli*s tribute to the memory of 
his departed friend is as graceful and as touching as it is accurate and impartial. 
No one of Lord George Bentinck's colleagues could have been selected, who, 
from his high literary attainments, his personal intimacy, and party associations, 
would have done such complete justice to the memory of a friend and Parlia- 
mentary associate. Mr. Disraeli has here presented us with the very type and 
embodiment of what history should be. His sketch of the condition of parties 
is seasoned vrith some of those piquant personal episodes of party manoeuvres 
and private intrigues, in the author's happiest and most captivating vein, which 
convert the dry details of politics into a sparkling and agreeable narrative." 
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" A fascinating hook. The history of such a woman as the heautiful, impulsiye, 
earnest, and affectionate Marie de Medicis could only be done justice to by a 
female pen, impelled by all the sympathies of womanhood, but strengthened by 
an erudition by which it is not in every case accompanied. In Miss Pardoe the 
unfortunate Queen has found both these requisites, and the result has been a 
biography combining the attractiveness of romance with the reliableness of his- 
tory, and which, taking a place midway between the 'frescoed galleries' of 
Thierry, and the * philosophic watch-tower of Guizot,* has all the pictorial brilliancy 
of the one, with much of the reflective speculation of the other.'' — Daify News. 

"A valuable, well-written, and elaborate biography, displaying an unusual 
amount of industry and research." — Morning Chronicle. 

**A careful and elaborate historical composition, rich in personal anecdote. 
Nowhere can a more intimate acquaintance be obtained with the principal events 
and leading personages of the first half of the 17th century." — Morning Post. 

*^ A work of high literary and historical merit. Rarely have the strange 
vicissitudes of romance been more intimately blended vnth the facts of real 
history than in the life of Marie de Medicis ; nor has the difficult problem of 
combining with the fidelity of biography the graphic power of dramatic delineation 
been often more successfully solved than by the talented author of the volumes 
before us. As a personal narrative. Miss Pardee's admirable biography possesses 
the most absorbing and constantly sustained interest ; as a historical record of the 
events of which it treats, its merit is of no ordinary description."— /oAn BulL 

** A life more dramatic than that of Marie de Medicis has seldom been written ; 
one more imperially tragic, never. The period of French history chosen by Miss 
Pardoe is rich in all manner of associations, and brings together the loftiest 
names and most interesting events of a stirring and dazzling epoch. She has 
been, moreover, exceedingly fortunate in her materials. A manuscript of the Com- 
mandcur de Rambure, Gentleman of the Bedchamber under the Kings Henry lY., 
Louis XIII., and Louis XIV., consisting of the memoirs of the writer, with all 
the most memorable events which took place during the reigns of those three 
Mfyesties, from the year 1594 to that of 1660, was placed at her disposal by 
M. de la Plane, Member of the Institut Royal de la France. This valuable 
record is very voluminous, and throws a flood of light on every transaction. Of 
this important document ample use has been judiciously made by Miss Pardoe; 
and her narrative, accor<tingly, has a fulness and particularity possessed by none 
other, and which adds to the dramatic interest of the subject. The work is veiy 
elegantly written, and will be read with delight. It forms another monument to 
the worthiness of female intellect in the age we Kve in." — Illustrated News. 
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MEMOIRS OF THE 

BARONESS D'OBERKIRCH, 

ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE SECRET HISTORY OF 

THE COURTS OF ERANCE, RUSSIA, AND GERMANY. 

WEITTEKT BY HERSELF, 

And Edited by Her Grandson, the Count de Montbrisoic. 

3 vols. Post 8vo. 3l8. 6d. 



The Baroness d'Oberkirch, being the intimate friend of the Empress of Russia, 
ynfe of Paul I., and the confidential companion of the Duchess of Bourbon, 
her facilities for obtaining information respecting the most private affairs of the 
principal Courts of Europe, render her Memoirs unrivalled as a book of interest- 
ing anecdotes of the royal, noble, and other celebrated individuals who flourished 
on the continent during the latter part of the last century. Among the royal per- 
sonages introduced to the reader in this work, are Louis XVI., Marie Antoinette, 
Philip Egalit^, and all the Princes of tonce then living — Peter the Great, the 
Empress Catherine, the Emperor Paul, and his sons Constantino and Alexander, 
of Russia — Frederick the Great and Prince Henry of Prussia — ^The Emperor 
Joseph II. of Austria — Gustavus III. of Sweden — Princess Christina of Saxony — 
Sobieski, and Czartoriski of Poland — and the Princes of Brunswick and Wurtem- 
berg. Among the remarkable persons are the Princes and Princesses de Lamballe, 
de Ligne and Galitzin — the Dukes and Duchesses de Choiseul, de Mazarin, de 
Boufiers, de la Yalliere, de Guiche, de Penthi^vre, and de Polignac — Cardinal de 
Rohan, Marshals Biron and d'Harcourt, Count de Staremberg, Baroness de 
Krudener, Madame Geoflfrin, Talleyrand, Mirabeau, and Necker — ^with Count 
CagUostro, Mesmer, Yestris, and Madame Mara; and the work also includes 
such literary celebrities as Voltaire, Condorcet, de la Harpe, de Beaumarchais^ 
Rousseau, Lavater, Bernouilli, Raynal, de I'Ep^e, Huber, Gothe, Wieland, Male- 
sherbes, Marmontel, de Stael and de Genlis ; with some smgular disclosures 
respecting those celebrated Englishwomen, Elizabeth Chudleigh, Duchess of 
Kingston, and Lady Craven, Margravine of Anspach. 

'* The Baroness d*Oberkirch, whose remarkable Memoirs are here given to the public, saiv 
much of courts and courtiers, and her Memoirs are filled with a vuiety of anecdotes, not 
alone of lords and ladies, but of emperors and empresses, kings and queens, and reigning 

f>rinccs and princesses. As a picture of society anterior to the French Reyolution, the book 
s the latest and most perfect production of its kind extant ; and as such, besides its minor 
value as a book of amusement, it possesses a major value as a work of information, which, in 
the interest of historical truth, is, without exaggeration, almost incalculable."— 06<er9er. 

*< Thoroughly genuine and unaffected,- these Memoirs display the whole mind of a woman 
who was well worth knowing, and relate a large part of her experi£nce among people with 
whose names and characters the world will be at all times busy. A keen observer, and by 
position thrown in the high places of the world, the Baroness d*Oberkirch was the very 
woman to write Memoirs that would interest future generations. We commend these 
volumes most heartily to every reader. They are a perfect magazine of pleasant anecdotes 
and interesting characteristic things. We lay down these charming volumes with regret. 
They will entertain the most fastidious readers, and instruct the most Intonaed.**— Examiner, 

" An intensely interesting autobiography.**— JIfomtnjr Chronicle. 

" A valuable addition to the personal history of an important period. The volumes deserve 
general popularity.** — DaUy News. 

** One of the most interesting pieces of contemporary history, and one of the richest 
coilections of remarkable anecdotes and valuable reminiscences ever produced.**— JoAn Bull, 



HURST AND BLACKETT's NEW PUBLICATIONS. 



MEMOIRS OF JOHN ABERNETHY, E.R.S., 

WITH A VIEW OF HIS WRITINGS, LECTURES, AND CHARACTER. 

BY GEOBGIS MACHi-WATN, F.B.O.S., 

Author of " Medicine and Surgery One Inductive Science," &c. 

Second Edition. 2 v. post 8vo., with Portrait. 21s. 

" A memoir of high professional and general interest." — Morning Post. 

" These memoirs convey a graphic, and, we believe, faithfid picture of the 
celebrated John Abernethy. Tlie volumes are written in a popular style, and will 
afford to the general reader much instruction and entertainment."— JTera/ir/. 

" This is a book which ought to be read by every one. The professional man 
will find in it the career of one of the most illustrious professors of medicine of 
our own or of any other age — the student of intellectual science the progress of a 
truly profound philosopher — and all, the lesson afforded by a good man's life. 
Abemethy's memory is worthy of a good biographer, and happily it has found 
one. Mr. Macilwain writes well; and evidently, in giving the history of his 
deceased friend, he executes a labour of love. The arrangement of his matter is 
excellent : so happily interwoven with narrative, anecdotes, often comical enough, 
and deep reflection, as to carry a reader forward irresistibly." — Standard. 



THE LITERATURE AND ROMANCE 

OF NORTHERN EUROPE: 

CONSTITUTINO A COMPLETE HISTORY OF THE LITERATURB OF SWEDEN, 
D1 WMARE, NORWAY, AND ICELAND, WITH COPIOUS SPECIMENS OF THB 
MOST CELEBRATED HISTORIES, ROMANCES, POPULAR LEGENDS AND TALKS, 
OLD CHIVALROUS BALLADS, TRAGIC AND COMIC DRAMAS, NATIONAL SONGS, 
NOVELS, AND SCENES FROM THE LIFE OF THE PRESENT DAT. 

BY WHiTiTAM AITD MABT HOWITT. 2 vols. SOS.. 

*' English readers have long been indebted to Mr. and Mrs. Howitt. They 
have now increased our obligations by presenting us with this most charming and 
valuable work, by means of which the great majority of the reading public will 
be, for the first time, made acquainted with the rich stores of intellectual wealth 
long garnered in the literature and beautiful romance of Northern Europe. 
From the famous Edda, whose origin is lost in antiquity, down to the novels of 
Miss Bremer and Baroness Knorring, the prose and poetic writings of Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, and Iceland are here introduced to us in a manner at once 
singularly comprehensive and concise. It is no dry enumeration of names, but 
the very marrow and spirit of the various works displayed before us. We have 
old ballads and fairy tales, always fascinating ; we have scenes from plays, and 
selections from the poets, with most attractive biographies of great men. The 
songs and ballads are translated with exquisite poetic beauty.'' — Sun, 

** A book full of information — and as such, a welcome addition to our Uteratnre. 
The translations — especially of some of the ballads and other poems — are exe- 
cuted with spirit and taste." — Jthenaum, 
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MEMOmS AND CORKESPONDENCl OF 

MAJOR GENERAL SIR W. NOTT, aC.B., 

ENVOY AT THE COURT OF LUCKNOW. 

EDITED BY J. H. STOCQUEIiEB, ESQ.. 

At the request of the Daughters of the late General, from Private Papers and 
Official Documents in their possession. 2 vols. 8yo., "with Portrait. 



MILITARY LIFE IN ALGERIA. 

BY THE COTTirT F. DE OASTEIiIiANE. 2 vols. 2l8. 

" We commend this book as really worth perusal. The volumes make us 
familiarly acquainted with the nature of Algerian experience. Changamier, 
Cavaignac, Canrobert, Lamoriciere, and St. Amaud are brouc^^ t prominently 
before the reader." — Examiner, 

** These volumes will be read with extraordinary interest. The vivid manner 
in which the author narrates his adventures, and the number of personal anecdotes 
that he tells, engage the reader's attention in an extraordinary manner." — 
Sunday Times, 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 

AN ENGLISH SOLDIER 

IN THE UNITED STATES' ARMY. 2 vols. 21s. 

^ The novelty characterising these interesting volumes is likely to secure them 
many readers. In the first place, an account of the internal organization, the 
manners and customs of the United States' Federal Army, is in itself, a novelty, 
and a still greater novelty is to have this account rendered by a man who had 
served in the Enghsh before joining the American army, and who can give his 
report after having every opportunity of comparison. The author went through 
the Mexican campaign with General Scott, and his volumes contain much descrip- 
tive matter concerning battles, sieges, and marches on Mexican territory, besides 
their sketches of the normal chronic condition of a United States' soldier in time of 
peace." — Daily News, 

HISTORY OF THE 

BRITISH CONQUESTS IN INDIA. 

BY HOBACE ST. JOHjr. 2 voIb. 21s. 
** A work of great and permanent historical value and interest." — Post. 
'* The style is graphic and spirited. The facts are well related and artistically 
grouped. The narrative is always readable and interesting." — Athenaum. 

HISTORY OF CORFU; 

AND OF THE REPUBLIC OF THE IONIAN ISLANDS. 

BY Til HUT. H. J. 'W. JEBVIS, Bcyal Artillery. 1 voL lOs. 6d. 
*' Written with great care and research, and including probably all the 
particulars of any moment in the history of Corfu." — Athenaum, 



8 HURST AND BLACKETT S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

CLASSIC AND HISTORIC PORTRAITS. 

B7 JAMES BBUOE. 2 toIb. 21s. 

This work comprises Biographies of the following Classic and Historic Per- 
sonages : — Sappho, iEsop, Pythagoras, Aspasia, Milto, Agesilans, Soerates, Plato, 
Alcibiades, Helen of Troy, Alexander the Great, Demetrios Poliorcetes, Sdpb 
Africanus, Sylla, Cleopatra, Julius Caesar, Augustas, Tiberias, Germanicas, 
Caligula, Lollia Paulina, Caesonia, Boadicea, Agrippina, Poppiea, Otho, Corn- 
modus, Caracalla, Heliogabalu8,Zenobia, Julian the Apostate, Eudocia, Theodora, 
Charlemagne, Abelard and Heloisc, Elizabeth of Hungary, Dante, Robert Brace, 
Ignez de Castro, Agnes Sorel, Jane Shore, Lucrezia Borgia, Anne Bullen, Diana 
of Poitiers, Catherine de Medicis, Queen Elizabeth, Mary Queen of Scots, 
Cervantes, Sir Kenelm Digby, John Sobieski, Anne of Austria, Ninon de 
I'Enclos, Mile, de Montpensier, the Duchess of Orleans, Madame de Maintenon, 
Catharine of Russia, and Madame de Stael. 

" A Book which has many merits, most of all, that of a fresh and unhacknied 
subject The volumes are the result of a good deal of reading, and have besides 
an original spirit and flavour about them, which have pleased us much. Mr. 
Bruce is often eloquent, often humorous, and has a proper appreciation of the 
wit and sarcasm belonging in abundance to his theme. The variety and amount 
of information scattered through his volumes entitle them to be generally read, 
and to be received on all hands with merited favour." — Examiner, 

** We find in these piquant volumes the liberal outpourings of a ripe scholarship, 
the results of wide and various reading, given in a style and manner at once plea- 
sant, gossippy and picturesque.'' — Athcnaum. 

" A scries of biographical sketches, remarkable for theur truth and fidelity. The 
work is one which will please the classical scholar and the student of history, 
while it also contains entertaining and instructive matter for the general reader." 
— Literary Gazette, 

RULE AND MISRULE OF 

THE ENGLISH IN AMERICA. 

BY THE AUTHOB OP " SAM SLICK," 2 vols. 21a. 

" We conceive this work to be by far the most valuable and important Judge 
Haliburton has ever written. While teeming with interest, moral and historical, 
to the general reader, it equally constitutes a philosophical study for the politician 
and statesman. It will be found to let in a flood of light upon the actual origin, 
formation, and progi*ess of the republic of the United States." — K and M. Gai, 



THE SONG OF ROLAND, 

AS CHANTED BEFORE THE BATTLE OE HASTINGS, 

BY THE MINSTREL TAILLEFER. 

TRANSLATED B7 THE AUTHOB OF "EMTLIA WnSTDHAU." 

Small 4to., handsomely bound, gilt edges, 5s. 

'''The Song of Roland' is well worth general perusal. It is spirited and 
descriptive, and gives an important, and, no doubt, faithful picture of the chivalric 
manners and feelings of the age.'' — Herald, 
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THE JOURNALS AND COKRJESPONDENCE OF 

GENERAL SIR HARRY CALVERT, 

BART., G.C.B, and G.C.H., 

ADJUTANT-GENERAL OF THE FORCES UNDER H.R.H. THE DUKE OF YORK. 

COMPRISING THE CAMPAIGNS IN FLANDERS AND HOLLAND IN 1793-94 j 

"WITH AN APPENDIX CONTAINING HI8 

PLANS FOR THE DEFENCE OF THE COUNTRY IN CASE OF INVASION. 

EDITED BY HIS BON, SIB HABBY VEBNEY, BAET. 

I vol. royal 8vo., with large maps, 14s. bound. 

"Both the journals and letters of Capt. Calvert are full of interest. The 
letters, in particular, are entitled to much praise. Not too long, easy, graceful, 
not without wit, and everywhere marked by good sense and good taste — ^the 
series addressed by Capt. Calvert to his sister are literary compositions of no 
common order. With the best means of observing the progress of the war, and 
with his faculties of judgment exercised and strengthened by experience — a quick 
eye, a placid temper, and a natural aptitude for language rendered Capt. Calvert 
in many respects a model of a military critic. Sir Harry Verney has performed 
his duties of editor very well. The book is creditable to all parties concerned in 
its production." — Athenceunu 



COLONEL LAOMANN'S ADVENTURES 

AND RECOLLECTIONS. 2 vols. 21s. 

" Amoug the anecdotes in this work will be found notices of King George III., 
the Dukes of Kent, Cumberland, Cambridge, Clarence, and Richmond, the Princess 
Augusta, General Garth, Sb: Harry Mildmay, Lord Charles Somerset, Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald, Lord Heathfield, Captain Grose, &c. The volumes abound in inte- 
resting matter. The anecdotes are one and all amusing." — Observer, 

" These * Adventures and Recollections' are those of a gentleman whose birth 
and profession gave him facilities of access to distinguished society. Colonel 
Landmann writes so agreeably that we have little doubt that his volumes will be 
acceptable." — Jthenaum, 

ADVENTURES OF 

THE CONNAUGHT RANGERS. 

SECOND SERIES. 
BY -WILLIAM GBATTAKT, ESQ., 

LATE LIEUTENANT CONNAUGHT RANGERS. 2 VOlS. 2l8. 

" In this second series of the adventures of this famous regiment, the author 
extends his narrative from the first formation of the gallant 88th up to the 
occupation of Paris. All the battles, sieges, and skirmishes, in which the regi- 
ment took part, are described. The volumes are interwoven with originfil anec- 
dotes that give a freshness and spirit to the whole. The stories, and the sketches 
of society and manners, with the anecdotes of the celebrities of the time, are told 
in an agreeable and unaffected manner. The work bears all the characteristics 
of a soldier's straightforward and entertaining narrative." — Sunday Times, 
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THE MARVELS OF SCIENCE, 

AND THEIR TESTIMONY TO HOLY WRIT; 

A POPULAR MANUAL OF THB 8CIINCKS. 

BY S. W. PULLOM, B S tf. 

DEDICATED BT PERMISSION TO THE KING OF HANOVER. 

Seventh Edition, with Numerous Illustrations. Post 8yo. 7s. 6d. 



** This work treats of the whole origin of nature in an intelligent style ; it puts 
into the hands of every man the means of information on facts the most sublime, 
and converts into interesting and eloquent description problems which once 
perplexed the whole genius of mankind. We congratulate the author on his 
research, his information, and his graceful and happy language.'' — Britannia, 

** The skill displayed in the treatment of the sciences is not the least marvel in 
the volume. The reasonings of the author are forcible, fluently expressed, and 
calculated to make a deep impression. Genuine service has been done to the 
cause of Revelation by the issue of such a book, which is more than a mere 
literary triumph. It is a good action." — Globe. 

** Its tone is grave, grand, and argumentative, and rises to the majesty of poetry. 
As a commentary upon the stupendous facts which exist in the universe, it is 
truly a work which merits our admiration, and we unhesitatingly refer our readers 
to its fascinating pages." — Dispatch, 

"Without parading the elaborate nature of his personal investigations, the 
author has laid hold of the discoveries in every department of natural science in 
a manner to be apprehended by the meanest understanding, but which vriU at the 
same time command the attention of the scholar." — Messenger. 

** A grand tour of the sciences. Mr. Fullom starts from the Sun, runs round 
by the Planets, noticing Comets as he goes, and puts up for a rest at the Central 
Sun. He gets into the Milky Way, which brings him to the Fixed Stars and 
Nebulae. He munches the crust of the Earth, and looks over Fossil Animals and 
Plants. This is followed by a disquisition on the science of the Scriptures. He 
then comes back to the origin of the Earth, visits the Magnetic Poles, gets 
among Thunder and Lightning, makes the acquaintance of Magnetism and Elec- 
tricity, dips into Rivers, draws science from Springs, goes into Volcanoes, through 
which he is drawn into a knot of Earthquakes, comes to the surface with Gaseous 
Emanations, and sliding down a Landslip, renews his journey on a ray of Light, 
goes through a Prism, sees a Mirage, meets with the Flying Dutchman, observes 
an Optical lUusion, steps over the Rainbow, enjoys a dance vrith the Northern 
Aurora, takes a little Polarized Light, boils some Water, sets a Steam-Engine in 
motion, ^vitnesses the expansion of Metals, looks at the Thermometer, and 
refreshes himself with Ice. Soon he is at Sea, examining the Tides, tumbling 
on the Waves, swimming, diving, and ascertaining the pressure of Fluids. We 
TMPPt >,»r« navt in tii<» AiT, running tnrougii all its properties. Having remarked 
on the propagation of Sounds, he pauses for a bit of Music, and goes off into the 
Vegetable Kingdom, then travels through the Animal Kingdom, and having 
visited the various races of the human family, winds up vrith a demonstration ci 
the Anatomy of Man." — Examiner, 
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NARRATIVE OF A 

JOURNEY ROUND THE WORLD 

COMPRISINO 

A WINTER PASSAGE ACROSS THE ANDES TO CHILI, 

WITH A VISIT TO THE GOLD REGIONS OF CALIFORNIA AND AUSTRALIA, 
THE SOUTH SEA ISLANDS, JAVA, &C. 

BY P. GBBSTAEOKEB. 
3 yols. post 8to. 31s. 6d. 



" Starting from Bremen for California, the author of this Narrative proceeded 
to Rio, and thence to Buenos Ayres, where he exchanged the wild seas for the 
yet wilder Pampas, and made his way on horseback to Valparaiso across the 
Cordilleras — a winter passage full of dilBculty and danger. From Valparaiso 
he sailed to California, and visited San Francisco, Sacramento, and the mining 
districts generally. Thence he steered his course to the South Sea Islands, 
resting at Honolulu, Tahiti, and other gems of the sea in that quarter, and from 
thence to Sydney, marching through the Murray Valley, and inspecting the 
Adelaide district. From Australia he dashed onward to Java, riding through the 
interior, and taking a general survey of Batavia, with a glance at Japan and the 
Japanese. An active, intelligent, observant man, the notes he made of his adven- 
tures are full of variety and interest. His descriptioils of places and persons are 
lively, and his remarks on natural productions and the phenomena of earth, sea, 
and sky are always sensible, and made vnth a view to practical results. Those 
portions of the Narrative which refer to California and Australia are replete with 
vivid sketches ; and indeed the whole work abounds with living and picturesque 
descriptions of men, manners, and localities.'' — Globe, 

" The author of this comprehensive narrative embarked at Bremen for Cali- 
fornia, and then took ship to the South Sea Islands, of which and of their inhabit- 
ants we have some pleasant sketches. From the South Sea Islands he sailed to 
Australia, where he effected a very daring and adventurous journey by himself 
through the Murray Valley to Adelaide. He then proceeded to Java, the interior 
of which he explored to a considerable distance. Before he departed for Europe, 
he remained some time at Batavia, and was so fortunate as to witness the arrival 
of the Japanese vessel bringing her annual cargo of goods from Japan. Inde- 
pendently of great variety — ^for these pages are never monotonous or duU — a 
pleasant freshness pervades Mr. Gerstaecker's chequered narrative. It offers much 
to interest, and conveys much valuable information, set forth in a very lucid and 
graphic manner." — Atherueum. 

" These travels consisted principally in a * winter passage across the Andes to 
Chili, with a visit to the gold regions of California and Australia, the South Sea 
Islands, Java, &c.' In the present state of things and position of affairs, no more 
desirable book can be imagined. It carries us at once to the centre of attractions 
— it conveys us to the land of promise to expectant thousands. We behold, face 
to face, the mighty regions where so many of our countrymen have gone, that 
it seems almost a second home. We are informed, in minute details of the life 
that is led there. There is no false glitter thrown over the accounts ; the author 
evidently strives to raise no false hopes, and excite no unreasonable expectations. 
The accounts given of California are particularly explicit. The description of 
Sydney during the excitement prevailing on the discovery of new mines is very 
interesting.* - 
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AUSTRALIA AS IT IS: 

ITS SETTLEMENTS, FARMS, AND GOLD FIELDS. 
BY P. IiANOELOTT, ESQ.. 

ICINBRALOOICAL SURVETOR IN THB AUSTRALIAN C0L0NIB8. 

Second Edition, revised. 2 vols, post 8vo. 2 Is. 

** This is an unadorned account of the actual condition in which these colonies 
are found by a professional surveyor and mineralogpist, who goes over the ground 
with a careful glance and a remarkable aptitude for seizing on the practicsd por- 
tions of the subject. On the climate, the vegetation, and the agricultural 
resources of the country, he is copious in the extreme, and to the intending 
emigrant an invaluable instructor. As may be expected from a scientific hand, 
the subject of gold digging undergoes a thorough manipulation. Mr. Lancelott 
dwells with minuteness on the several indications, stratifications, varieties of soil, 
and methods of working, experience has pointed out, and offers a perfect manual 
of the new craft to the adventurous settler. Nor has he neglected to provide 
him with information as to the sea voyage and all its accessories, the commodities 
most in request at the antipodes, and a general view of social wants, family 
management, &c., such as a shrewd and observant counsellor, aided by old 
resident authorities, can afford. As a guide to the aurif^ous regions, as well as 
the pastoral solitudes of Australia, the work is unsurpassed." — Globe. 

"This is the best book on the new El Dorado ; the best, not only in respect to 
matter, style, and arrangement, in all of which merits it excels, but eminently 
the best because the latest, and the work of a man professionally conversant with 
those circumstances which are charming hundreds of thousands annually to the 
great Southern Continent. The last twenty years have been prolific of works 
upon Australia, but they are all now obsolete. "Every one who takes an interest 
in Australia would do well to possess himself of Mr. Lancelott's work, which 
teUs everything of the social state, of the physiology, and the precious mineralogy 
of the gold country." — Standard. 

" We advise all about to emigrate to take this book as a counsellor and com- 
panion." — Lloyd's Weekly Paper. 



A LADY'S VISIT TO THE GOLD DIGGINGS 

OF AUSTRALIA IN 1852-3. 

BY MBS. CHABLES CIiACY. 1 voL lOs. 6d. 

" The most pithy and entertaining of all the books that have been vn-itten on 
the gold diggings." — Literary Gazette. 

" Mrs. Clacy's book vrill be read with considerable interest, and not without 
profit. Her statements and advice will be most useful among her own sex." — 
^ihenieum, 

" Mrs. Clacy tells her story well. Her book is the most graphic account of the 
diggings and the gold country in general that is to be had."— 2>at/jr News. 
" One of the best guides to Australian emigrants yet Issued." — Meuertger, 
" "Wc recommend this work as the emigrant's vade mecumJ^—Honie Companion., 
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A SKETGHER'S TOUR 

ROUND THE WORLD. 

B7 BOBEBT EIiT^ES, ESQ. 

Second Edition, 1 yol. royal 8vo., with 21 Coloured Illustrations from Ori^nal 
Designs by the Author. 21s. elegantly hound, gilt edges. 

*^ Comhining in itself the best qualities of a library volume, with that of a gift- 
book, is Mr. Elwes' * Sketcher's Tour.* It is an unaffected, well-written record 
of a tour of some 36,000 miles, and is accompanied by a number of very beautiful 
tinted lithographs, executed by the author. These, as well as the literary 
sketches in the volume, deal most largely with Southern and Spanish America, — 
whence the reader is afterwards taken by Lima to the Sandwich Islands, is carried 
to and fro among the strange and exciting scenes of the Pacific, — thence sails to 
the Australian coast, — passes to China, — afterwards to Singapore and Bombay,-— 
and so home by Egypt and Italy. The book is pleasantly written throughout, 
and with the picturesque variety that cannot but belong to the description of a 
succession of such scenes, is also full of interesting and instructive remarks.'* — 
Examiner, 

" This is a delightful book. Mr. Elwes, in his Tour through America, Aus- 
tralia, India, China, Turkey, Egypt, and Europe, has chosen the grandest and the 
most beautiful scenery for the exercise of his pencil. To the illustrations he has 
added descriptions so vivid that his pen makes the work of the pencil almost 
unnecessary. It is hard to say to what class of works the book must be assigned. 
The beauty of the engravings, and the handsome getting-up, make it an extremely 
elegant book for the table of the drawing-room. The abundance of Uvely 
remarks and anecdotes, and the extent and variety of information, make it an 
equally admirable book of learning and amusement." — Standard, 

" The garment in which this book comes forth seems to point out the drawing- 
room table as its place of destination. The nature of its contents — cheerful, 
lively letter-press — will assure it a ready welcome there. Yet it is not, therefore, 
ineligible for the library shelf— even for that shelf which is devoted to * Voyages 
Round the World.* Pleasanter reading, we repeat, need not be offered than our 
sketcher brings.** — Athenaum, 

'' In every respect a most charming volume, abounding with exquisite coloured 
engravings — an elegant gift-book for the season.** — Messenger. 



A TOUE OF INQUIRY 

THROUGH FRANCE AND ITALY, 

ILLUSTEATIIf G THSIS PXBSENT 

SOCIAL, ^POLITICAL, AND RELIGIOUS CONDITION. 

BY EDMUND SPENOEB, ESQ., 

Author of " Travels in European Turkey,*' " Circassia," &c. 2 vols. 2l8. 

" Mr. Spencer has travelled through France and Italy, with the eyes and feelings 
of a Protestant philosopher. His volumes contain much valuable matter, many 
judicious remarks, and a great deal of useful information.** — Morning CkrO' 
nicle. 
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TRAVELS IN EUROPEAN TURKEY : 

THROUGH BOSNIA, SERYIA, BULGARIA, MACBDONIA, ROUUELIA, ALBANIA, AND 
BPIRUS ; WITH A VISIT TO GREECB AND THB IONIAN ISLES, AND A HOME- 
WARD TOUR THROUGH HUNGARY AND THE SCLATONIAN PROVINCBS 
OF AUSTRIA ON THE LOWER DAZniBE. 

BT BDMUITB SFEITOEB, ESQ.. 

Author of " Travels in Circassia," &c 

Second and Cheaper Edition, in 2 vols. 8yo. with lUastrations, and a valnabk 

Map of European Turkey, from the most recent Charts in the possession of 

the Austrian and Turldsh Goyemments, revised by the Author, ISs. 

" These important volumes appear at an opportune moment, as they describe 
some of those countries to which public attention is now more particularly 
directed: Turkey, Greece, Hungary, and Austria. The author has given us a 
most interesting picture of the Turkish Empire, its weaknesses, and the em- 
barrassments from which it is now suffering, its financial difficulties, the discon- 
tent of its Christian, and the turbulence of a great portion of its Mohammedan 
subjects. We are also introduced for the first time'to the warlike mountaineers 
of Bosnia, Albania, Upper Moesia, and the almost inaccessible districts of the 
Pindus and the Balkan. The different nationalities of that Babel-like country, 
Turkey in Europe, inhabited by Sclavonians, Greeks, Albanians, Macedonians, 
the Romani and Osmanli — their various characteristics, religions, superstitions, 
together with their singular customs and manners, their ancient and contem- 
porary history are vividly described. The Ionian Islands, Greece, Hungary, and 
the Sclavonian Provinces of Austria on the Lower Danube, are all delineated in 
the author's happiest manner. We cordially recommend Mr. Spencer's valuable 
and interesting volumes to the attention of the reader." — U. S. Magazine. 

" This interesting work contains by far the most complete, the most en- 
lightened, and the most reliable amount of what has been hitherto almost the 
terra incognita of European Turkey, and supplies the reader with abundance of 
entertainment as well as instruction.'' — John Bull. 



ARCTIC MISCELLANIES, 

A SOUVENIR OF THE LATE POLAR SEARCH. 
BY THE OFFICEKS AND SEAMEN OF THE EXPEDITION. 

DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO THE LORDS OF THE ADMIRALTY. 

Second Edition. 1 vol. vrith numerous Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 

From the " Times." — This volume is not the least interesting or instructive 
among the records of the late expedition in search of Sir John Franklin, com- 
manded by Captain Austin. The most valuable portions of the book are those 
which relate to the scientific and practical observations made in the course of the 
expedition, and the descriptions of scenery and incidents of arctic travel. From 
the variety of the materials, and the novelty of the scenes and incidents to which 
they refer, no less than the interest wldch attaches to all that relates to the 
probable safety of Sir John Franklin and his companions, the Arctic Misoellanies 
forms a very readable book, and one that redound!s to the honour of the national 
character. 
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THE AN8TREEH AND ISMAELEEH: 

A VISIT TO THE SECRET SECTS OF NORTHERN SYRIA, 

WITH A VIEW TO THE ESTABI/ISHMENT OF SCHOOLS. 

BT THE BEV. S. LYDE, MJL., 

Late Chaplain at Bbyrout. 1 yoL 10s. 6d. 

** Mr. Lyde's pages furnish a very good illustration of the present state of some 
of the least known parts of Syria. Mr. Lyde visited the most important districts 
of the Ansyreeh, lived with them, and conversed with their sheiks or chief men. 
The practical aim of the author gives his volumes an interest which works of 
greater pretension want." — Athencsum. 

** By far the hest account of the country and the people that has been presented 
by any traveller." — Critic, 



TRAVELS IN INDIA AND KASHMIR. 

BT BABON SCHONBEBa. 2 vols. 2l8. 

" This account of a Journey through India and Kashmir vdll be read with 
considerable interest. Whatever came in his way worthy of record the author 
committed to writing, and the result is an entertaining and instructive miscellany 
of information on the countr}% its climate, its natural productions, its history and 
antiquities, and the character, the religion, and the social condition of its inhabi- 
tants. The remarks on these various topics possess additional interest as the 
author views India and our rule over that country with the eye of an impartial 
observer." — John Bull. 



KHARTOUM AND THE NILES. 

B7 GEOBGE MEIiIiT, ESQ. 

Second Edition. 2 v. post 8vo., with Map and Illustrations, 21s. 

" Mr. Melly is of the same school of travel as the author of * Eothen.' His 
book altogether is very agreeable, comprising, besides the description of Khartoum, 
many intelligent illustrations of the relations now subsisting between the Govern- 
ments of the Sultan and the Pacha, and exceedingly graphic sketches of Cairo, 
the Pyramids, the Plain of Thebes, the Cataracts, &c." — Examiner, 



ATLANTIC & TRANSATLANTIC SKETCHES. 

BT CAPTAIN MACKINNON, B.N. 2 vols. 21s. 

'< Captain Mackinnon*s sketches of America are of a striking character and 
permanent value. His volumes convey a just impression of the United States, a 
fair and candid view of their society and institutions, so well written and so 
entertaining that the effect of their perusal on the public here must be con- 
siderable. They are light, animated, and lively, full of racy sketches, pictures of 
life, anecdotes of society, visits to remarkable men and famous places, sporting 
episodes, &c., very original and interesting." — Sunday Times, 
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REVELATIONS OF SIBERIA^ 

B7 A BANISHBD LAD7. 
Third and Chsafbr Edition. 2 toIs. 16s. 

^' A thoroagbly good book. It cannot be read bj too many people/' — Dickens^i 
Hotttehold Wordt. 

** The authoress of these volumes was a lady of quality, who, having incurred 
the displeasure of the Russian Government for a political offence, was exiled to 
Siberia. The place of her exile was Berezov, the most northern part of this 
northern penal settlement ; and in it she spent about two years, not unprofitably, 
as the reader will find by her interesting work, containing a lively and graphic 
picture of the country, the people, their manners and customs, &c. The book 
gives a most important and valuable insight into the economy of what has been 
hitherto the terra incognita of Russian despotism." — Daily Newt, 

*' Since the publication of th^ famous romance the * ExUes of Siberia,' of 
Madame Cottin, we have had no account of these desolate lands more attractive 
than the present work, from the pen of the Lady Eve Felinska, which, in its un- 
pretending style and truthful simplicity, will win its way to the reader's heart, 
and compel him to sympathise \^ith the fair sufferer. The series of hardships 
endured in traversing these frozen solitudes is affcctingly told ; and once settled 
down at one of the most northern points of the convict territory, Berezov, six 
hundred miles beyond Tobolsk, the Author exhibits an observant eye for the 
natural phenomena of those latitudes, as well as the habits of the seml-barbarous 
aborigines. This portion of the book will be found by the naturalist as well as 
ethnologist full of valuable information." — Globe. 

** These 'Revelations' give us a novel and interesting sketch of Siberian life — the 

habits, morals, manners, religious tenets, rites, and festivals of the inhabitants. The 

writer's extraordinary powers of observation, and the graceful facility with which 

e edescribes everything worthy of remark, render her * Revelations* as attractive 

cfascinating as they are original and instructive." — Britannia. 



FOREST LIFE IN CEYLON. 

BY -W, KNIGHTON, M.A., 

formerly Secretary to the Ceylon Branch Royal Asiatic Society. 2 vols. 21s. 

^'A very clever and amusing book, by one who has lived as a planter and 
joumaUst many years in Ceylon. The work is filled with interesting accounts of 
the sports, resources, productions, scenery, and traditions of the island. The 
sporting adventures are narrated in a very spirited manner." — Standard. 



EIGHT YEARS 
IN PALESTINE, SYRIA, AND ASIA MINOR. 

BY F. A. NEAIi, E3^., 

LATE ATTACHED TO THE CONSULAR SERVICE IN STRIA. 

Second Edition, 2 vols., with Illustrations, 21s. 
" A very agreeable book. Mr. Neale is evidently quite familiar with the 
East, and writes in a lively, shrewd, and good-humoured mannw. A greaX 
deal of information is to be found in his pages." — Athenaum, 
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TRAVELS IN BOLIVIA; 

WITH A TOUR ACROSS THE PAMPAS TO BUENOS AYRES, &c. 
BT Ii. HUGH DE BONEIiLI. 

OF HER BRITANNIC MAJESTT's LEGATION. 2 TOlS. 21 S. 



EIGHTEEN YEARS ON THE 

GOLD COAST OF AFRICA; 

INCLUDING AN ACCOUNT OP THE NATIVE TRIBES, AND THEIR 

INTERCOURSE WITH EUROPEANS. 

B7 BBODIE CBUICKSHANK, 

MEMBER OF THE LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL, CAPE COAST CASTLE. 2 YOlS. 2l8. 

** This is one of the most interesting works that ever yet came into our hands. 
It i>ossesses the charm of introducing us to habits and manners of the human 
family of which before we had no conception. Before reading Mr. Cruickshank's 
Tolumes we were wholly unaware of the ignorance of all Europeans, as to the 
social state of the inhabitants of Western Africa. Mrs. Beccher Stowe's work 
has, indeed, made us all familiar with the degree of intelligence and the disposi- 
tions of the transplanted African ; but it has been reserved to Mr. Cruickshank 
to exhibit the children of Ham in their original state, and to prove, as his work 
proves to demonstration, that, by the extension of a knowledge of the Gospel, and 
by that only, can the African be brought within the pale of civilization. We 
anxiously desire to direct public attention to a work so valuable. An incidental 
episode in the work is an affecting narrative of the death of the gifted Letitia 
Elizabeth Landon (L.E.L.)* written a few months after her marriage with 
Governor Maclean. It relieves the memory of both husband and v^e from all 
the vile scandals that have been too long permitted to defile their story.'' — 
Standard, 

** This work will be read vnth deep interest, and will give a fresh impulse to 
the exertions of philanthropy and religion." — John Bull. 



LIFE IN SWEDEN, 

WITH EXCURSIONS IN NORWAY AND DENMARK. 
BT SHIiINA BUNBUBT. 2 vols. 2l8. 

" The author of this clever work never misses a lively sketch. Her descriptions 
of life in Sweden and Norway are all piquant, and most of them instructive, 
illustrating northern life in all its phases, from the palace to the cottage. The 
work is well calculated to excite in the English public a desire to visit scenes 
which have as yet been exposed to the view of few. travellers." — Daily News. 

" Two delightful, well-informed volumes, by a lady of much acuteness, lively 
imagination, and shrewd observance. The work can be safely recommended to 
the reader, as the freshest, and most certainly the truthfullest publication upon 
the North that has of late years been given to the world." — Observer, 
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NABRATIVE OF A 

FIVE YEARS' RESIDENCE AT NEPAUL. 

BT CAPTAIN THOMAS SMITH, 

Late Assistant Political-Resident at Nepaul. 2 v. post 8vo. 2l8. 

<<No man could be better qualified to describe Nepaul than Captain Smith; 
and his concise, but clear and graphic account of its history, its natural produc- 
tions, its laws and customs, and the character of its warlike inhabitants, is yery 
agreeable and instructive reading. A separate chapter, not the least entertaining 
in the book, is devoted to anecdotes of the Nepaidese mission, of whom, and of 
their visit to Europe, many remarkable stories are told.'' — Pott, 



CANADA AS IT WAS, IS, AND MAT BE. 

By the late Lieutenant-Colonsl Sir R. Bonntcastle. 

With an Account of Recent Transactions, 

BY SIB J. E. AIiEXANDEB, K.Ij.S., &c. 2 v. with Maps, &c. 218. 

** These volumes offer to the British public a clear and trustworthy statement 
of the affairs of Canada, and the effects of the immense public works in progress 
and completed; with sketches of localities and scenery, amusing anecdotes of 
personal observation, and generally every information which may be of use to the 
traveller or settler, and the military and political reader. The information ren« 
dered is to be thoroughly relied on as veracious, full, and condusivc^-^ifer- 
Huger. 

FIVE YEARS IN THE WEST INDIES. 

BT CHABIiES T^. DAY, ESQ. 2 vols. 21s. 

" It would be unjust to deny the vigour, brilliancy, and varied interest of this 
work, the abundant stores of anecdote and interest, and the copious detail of 
local habits and peculiarities in each island visited in succession.^' — Globe, 



SCENES FROM SCRIPTURE. 

BY THE EEV. G. CEOIiY, LIi.D. 10s. ed. 

" Eminent in every mode of literature, Dr. Croly stands, in our judgment, first 
among the living poets of Great Britain — ^the only man of our day entitled by his 
power to venture within the sacred circle of religious poets." — Standard, 

" An admirable addition to the library of religious families." — John Bull, 



THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A MISSIONARY. 

?Y THE EEV. J. P. FLETOHBE, 

Curate of South Hampstead. Author of '' A Residence at Nineveh.'' 2 v. 2l8. 

" A graphic sketch of missionary life." — Eseaminer, 

" We conscientiously recommend this book, as well for its amusing ohancter 
as for the spirit it displays of earnest piety." — Standard. 
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FAMILY ROMANCE; 

OR, DOMESTIC ANNALS OF THE ARISTOCBACY. 
BT SIB BEBNABD BTTRKE, Ulster King of Arms. 2 vols., 21s. 

Among the many other interesting legends and romantic family histories com- 
prised in these volumes, will be found the following: — The wonderful narrative 
of Maria Stella, Lady Newborough, who claimed on such strong evidence to be a 
Princess of the House of Orleans, and disputed the identity of Louis Philippe — 
The story of the humble marriage of the beautiful Countess of Strathmore, and 
the sufferings and fate of her only child — ^The Leaders of Fashion, jfrom Gramo^t 
to D'Orsay — The rise of the celebrated Baron Ward, now Prime Minister at 
Parma — ^The curious claim to the Earldom of Crawford — The Strange Vicissitudes 
of our Great Families, replete with the most romantic details — The story of the 
Kirkpatricks of Closebum (the ancestors of the French Empress), and the re- 
markable tradition associated with them — Tlie Legend of the Lambtons — The 
verification in our own time of the famous predictibn as to the Earls of Mar — 
Lady Ogilvy's escape — The Beresford and Wynyard ghost stories, correctly told — 
&c., &c. 

'* It were impossible to praise too highly as a work of amusement these two most 
interesting volumes, whether we should have regard to its excellent plan or its 
not less excellent execution. The volumes are just what ought to be found on 
every dravring-room table. Here you have nearly fifty captivating romances, with 
the pith of all their interest preserved in undiminished poignancy, and any one 
may be read in half an hour. It is not the least of their merits that the 
romances are founded on fact — or what, at least, has been handed dovm for truth 
by long tradition — and the romance of reality far exceeds the romance of fiction. 
Each story is told in the clear, unaffected style with which the author's former 
works have made the public familiar, while they afford evidence of the value, 
even to a work of amusement, of that historical and genealogical learning that 
may justly be expected of the author of * The Peerage.' The aristocracy and 
gentry owe, indeed, a great debt to Mr. Burke as their family historian."— 
Standard. 

" The very reading for sea-side or fire-side in our hours of idleness."— -^*A«- 
MBum. 

SPAIN AS IT IS. 

BT a. A. HOSKINS, ESQ. 2 vols. 21s. 

** To the tourist this work will prove invaluable. It is the most complete and 
interesting portraiture of Spain that has ever come under our notice." — John Bull, 



NAVAL AKCHITECTURE : 

A TREATISE ON SHIP-BUILDING, AND THE RIG OF CLIPPERS, 

WITH SUGGESTIONS FOR A NEW METHOD OF LATINO DOWN VESSELS. 

BT IiOBD BOBEBT MONTAGU, A.M. 

Second Edition, with 54 Diagrams. 6s. 

*^ Lord Montagu's work vrill be equally valuable to the ship-builder and the 
ship-owner — to the mariner and the commander of yachts." — U. S, Magazine, 
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SAM SLICK'S WISE SAWS 
AND MODERN INSTANCES; 

OR, WHAT HE SAID, DID, OR INVENTED. 

Second Edition. 2 toIs. post 8to. 21s. 

** We do not fear to predict that these delightfid Tolumes will be the most 
popular, as, beyond doubt, they are the best of all Judge Haliborton's admirable 
works. The ' Wise Saws and Modern Instances' evince powers of imag^ation 
and expression far beyond what even his former publications could lead any one 
to ascribe to the author. We have, it is true, long been familiar with his qoaint 
humour and racy narrative, but the volumes before us take a loftier range, and 
are so rich in fun and good sense, that to offer an extract as a sample would be 
an injustice to author and reader. It is one of the pleasantest books we ever 
read, and we earnestly recommend it." — Standard, 

** Let Sam Slick go a mackarel fishing, or to court in England — let him venture 
alone among a tribe of the sauciest single women that ever banded themselves 
together in electric chain to turn tables or to mystify man — our hero always 
manages to come off with flying colours — to beat every craftsman in the cunning 
of his own calling — to get at the heart of every maid's and matron's secret. 
The book before us vnll be read and laughed over. Its quamt and racy dialect 
will please some readers — its abundance of yarns will amuse others. There is 
something in the volumes to suit readers of every humour." — Athenaum, 

** The humour of Sam Slick is inexhaustible. He is ever and everjrwhoe a 
welcome visitor ; smiles greet his approach, and wit and wisdom hang upon his 
tongue. The present is altogether a most edifying production, remarkable alike 
for its racy humour, its sound philosophy, the felicity of its illustrations, and the 
delicacy of its satire. Whether he is making love to Sophy, or chatting vrith the 
President about English men and manners, or telling ghost stories, or indulging in 
day-dreams, or sketching the characters of Yankee skippers, or poaching in our 
fisheries, or enticing a British man-of-war on to a sand-bar, he is equally delightful ; 
charming us by the graphic vivacity and picturesque quaintness of his descriptions, 
and, above all, by his straightforward honesty and truth. We promise our 
readers a great treat from the perusal of these * Wise Saws and Modern Instances,' 
which contain a world of practical wisdom, and a treasui^ of the richest fun." — 
MoTHing Post. 

" As a work embodying the cynicism of Rochefoucault, with the acuteness of 
Pascal, and the experience of Theophrastus or La Bruyere, it may be said that, 
except Don Quixote, the present work has no rival." — Observer, 



TRAITS OF AMERICAN HUMOUR. 

EDITED BY THE AUTHOR OF " SAM SLICK.'* 3 vela. 31a. ed. 

"We have seldom met with a work more rich in fun or more generally 
delightful."— 5/anrfar£/. 

" No man has done more than the facetious Judge Haliburton, through the 
mouth of the inimitable * Sam,' to make the old parent country recognise and 
appreciate her queer transatlantic progeny. His present collection of coHiic 
stories and laughable traits is a budget of fun full of rich specimens of American 
humour." — Globe, 
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FLORENCE, THE BEAUTIFUL., 

BT A. BA-TTiTiIB COCHBANE, ESQ. 2 vols. 



THE ROSES. 



BY THE ATJTHOB OP " THE PLIET," &o. 3 vols. 

** The 'author of * The Flirt* is ever welcome as a writer. * The Roses* is a 
novel which cannot fail to charm.*' — Observer. 

" ' The Roses* displays, with the polish always attending a later work, all the 
talent which appeared in * The Flirt/ and * The Manoeuvring Mother.* It is a 
book which no one would lay down unfinished.** — Standard. 

" In this charming novel the author has brought out the female character in 
three well-chosen contrasts. The whole tale is a history of sweet and tender 
hearts to which the reader cannot refuse his sympathy.**— JoA» Bull. 



ELECTRA : A STORY OF MODERN TIMES. 

BY THE ATJTHOB OF " EOCKINGHAM." 

WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY LORD GERALD FITZOERALD. SECOND EDITION. 3 V. 

From the Times. — " The author of * Rockingham* holds always a vigorous 
pen. It is impossible to deny him the happy faculty of telling a pleasing story 
with ability and power. His characters are the flesh and blood we meet in our 
daily walks ; their language is natural, appropriate, and to the purpose. We are 
bound to extend our highest praise to the skill with which the several characters 
in * Electra* are pourtrayed, and with which the interest of the story is sustained 
to the very last chapter. Lady Glenarlowe and her daughter, Lord Glenarlowe 
and Electra, are all flnelv-drawn pictures, and are full of touches by a master 
hand.*' 



AILIEFORD: A FAMILY HISTORY. , 

BY THE ATJTHOB OF "JOHM" DEAYTOW." 3 v. 
" A work abounding in fascination of an irresistible kind.'* — Observer. 
** A most charming and absorbing story." — Critic. 
" The book throughout excites the interest of reality.** — Spectator. 
" * Ailieford* is the biography of the clever writer of * John Drayton.' It is 
a deeply interesting tale.'* — Britannia. 



CHARLES AUCHESTER. 

DEDICATED TO THE RIGHT HON. B. DISRAELI. 3 VOlS. 

" The author has originality and a strong imagination.'* — Times. 

" Music has never had so glowing an advocate as the author of these volumes. 
There is an amazing deal of ability displayed in them.'* — Herald. 

" The life of an enthusiast in music, by himself. The work is full of talent. 
The sketches of the masters and artists are life-like. In Seraphael all will recog- 
nize Mendelssohn, and in Miss Benette, Miss Lawrence, and Anastase, Berlioz, 
Jenny Lind, and another well-known to artist life, wiU be easily detected. To 
every one who cares for music, the volumes will prove a delightftil study." — 
Britannia, 
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H A R K T M U I R; 

A STORY OP SCOTTISH LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOB OF ''MABGABET MAITIiAND." 
Second Edition. 3 vols, post 8vo. 

** We prefer * Harry Mair' to most of the Scottish noTels that haye appeared 
since Gait's domestic stories. This new talc, by the author of ' Margaret Maitbind/ 
is a real picture of the weakness of man's nature and the depths of woman's kind- 
ness. The narrative, to repeat our praise, is not one to be entered on or parted 
from without our regard] for its writer being increased." — Athenaunu 

" A picture of life, everywhere genuine in feeling, perfect in expression." — 
Examiner. 

** This is incomparably the best of the author's works. In it the brilliant 
promise afforded by < Margaret Maitland' has been fully realised, and now there 
can be no question that, for graphic pictures of Scottish life, the author is 
entitled to be ranked second to none among modem writers of fiction." — Cla/e- 
donian Mercury. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 



ADAM GBAEME 

OF MOSSGRAY. 

Second Edition. 3 vols. 

*' A story awakening genuine emotions of 
interest and delight by its admirable pictures 
of Scottish life and scenery."— Po^^. 



CALEB FIEIJ3. 

A TALE OF THE PURITANS. 

Cheaper Edition. 1 t. 6s. 

"This beautiful production is erery way 
worthy of its author's reputaUon in tht 
yery first ranlc of contemporary writers.''^ 
Standard. 



DARIEN; OR, THE MEECHANT PRINCE. 

BY EIiIOT "WARBTTRTON. Second Edition. 3 vols. 

" The scheme for the colonization of Darien hy Scotchmen, and the opening 
of a communication between the East and West across the Isthmus of Panama, 
furnishes the foundation of this story, which is in all respects worthy of the 
high reputation which the author of the * Crescent and the Cross' had ahready 
made for himself. The early history of the Merchant Prince introduces the 
reader to the condition of Spain under the Inquisition; the portraitures of 
Scottish life which occupy a prominent place in the narrative, are full of spirit ; 
the scenes in America exhibit the state of the natives of the new world at that 
period; the daring deeds of the Buccaneers supply a most romantic element in 
the story ; and an additional interest is infused into it by the introduction of 
various celebrated characters of the period, such as Law, the French financier, 
and Paterson, the founder of the Bank of England. All these varied ingredients 
are treated with that brilliancy of style and powerful descriptive talent, by which 
the pen of Eliot Warburton was so eminently distinguished." — John BulL 



THE EIRST LIEUTENANT'S STORY. 

BY LADY OATHARnSTB LONG. 3 vols. 
** As a tracing of the workings of human passion and principle, the book it full 
of exquisite beauty, delicacy, and tenderness." — Daily News, 
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REGINALD LYLE. 

BY MISS PARDOE. 3 v. 

HIGH AND LOW; 

OB, LIFE'S CHANCES AND CHANGES. 

BY THE HON. HENRY COKE. 3 t. 

THE YOUNG HEIBESS. 
BY MRS. TROLLOPE. 3 v. 

" The knowledge of the world which Mrs* 
Trollope possesses in so eminent a degree is 
■trongly exhibited in the pages of this 
BOveL" — Observer, 

The DEAN'S DAUGKTEB, 

OR, THE DAYS WE LIVE IN. 

BY MRS. GORE. 3 v. 
** One of the best of Mrs. Gore's stories. 
The volumes are strewed with smart aud 
sparkling epigram." — Morning Chronicle. 

CASTLJa AVON. 

By the Author of 
"EMILIA WYNDHAM," &c. 3 r. 
" One of the most successful of the au- 
thor's works."— Po«^. 

LADY MABION. 

BY MRS. W. FOSTER. 3 v. 
"This fascinating novel needs not the 
attraction of the name of the late Duke of 
Wellington's niece upon the title-page to 
commend it to the novel readers of the 
fashionable world. The work gives evidence 
of taJent of no common order." — John Bull, 

THE LONGWOODS 
OF THE GRANGE. 

By the Author of 
"ADELAIDE LINDSAY." 3 v. 
" ' The Longwoods' are a family group, in 
the story of whose life romance readers will 
find a charm and an interest similar to that 
which attends the annals of the ' Vicar of 
Wakefield.' "—DaUp Newt. 

UNCLE WALTER. 
BY MRS. TROLLOPE, 3 v. 

" * Uncle Walter' is an exceedingly enter- 
tidning novel. It assures Mrs. Trollope more 
than ever in her position as one of the ablest 
fiction writers of the dKy,**—Moming Poet. 



ALICE WENTWOBTH. 

8v. 
"A novel of exciting interest"— Pos^. 

THE KINNEABS. 

A SCOTTISH STORY. 3 v. 

" We heartily commend this story to the 
attention of our readers for its power, sim- 
plicity, and truth. None can read its impres- 
sive record without interest, and few without 
improvement." — Morning Post. 

BBOOMHILL; 

OR, THE COUNTY BEAUTIES. 

** * BroomhUl' is a tale of life in poUte 
society. The dialogue is edsy— the interest 
is well sustained." — Athenteum, 

MABY SEAHAM. 
BY MRS. GREY, 
Author of "The Gamhler'8 Wife." 3 v. 
" Equal to any former novel by Its author." 
—Athenaum. 

ANNETTE. A Tale. 
BY W. F. DEACON. 
With a Memoir of the Author, by the 
Hon. Sir T. N. Talfourd, D.C.L. 3 v. 
"'Annette' is a stirring tale. The 
prefatory memoir by Sir Thomas Talfourd 
would be at all times interesting, nor the less 
so for containing two long letters from Sir 
Walter Scott to Mr. Deacon, fall of gentle 
far-thinking wisdom." — Examiner. 

CONFESSIONS OF AN 

ETONIAN. 

BY C. ROWCROFT, ESQ. 3 v. 

" The life of an Etonian— his pranks, his 
follies, his loves, his fortunes, and misfor- 
tunes— is here amusingly drawn and happily 
coloured by an accomplished artist. The 
work is full of anecdote and lively painting 
of men and manners."— Otode. 

THE BELLE OF THE 
VILLAGE. 

By the Author of 
" The Old English Gentleman." 3 v. 

"An admirable story. It may take its 
place by the side of *The Old English Gen- 
tleman.' "—JoAn Bull. 

The LADY and the PBIEST. 
BY MRS. MABERLY. . 3 v. 



THE ABMY AND NAVT. 

Published on the 1st of every Month, Price Ss. 6d. 

COLBUEN'S UNITED SERVICE MAGAZINE, 

AND 

NAVAL AND MILITARY JOURNAL. 



This popular periodical, which has now been established a quarter of 
a century, embraces subjects of such extensive variety and powerful 
interest as must render it scarcely less acceptable to readers in general 
than to the members of those professions for whose use it is more par- 
ticularly intended. Independently of a succession of Original Papers 
on innumerable interesting subjects. Personal Narratives, Historical 
Incidents, Ck)rre8pondence, &c., each number comprises Biographical 
Memoirs of Eminent Officers of all branches of service, Reviews of New 
Publications, either immediately relating to the Army or Navy, or in- 
volving subjects of utility or interest to the members of either. Full 
Reports of IVials by Courts Jftartial, Distribution of the Army and Navy, 
General Orders, Circulars, Promotions, Appointments, Births, Marriages, 
Obituary, &c., with all the Naval and Military Intelligence of the Month. 



" This is confessedly one of the ablest and most attractive periodicals of which 
the British press can boast, presenting a wide field of entertainment to the 
general as well as professional reader. The suggestions for the benefit of the 
two services are distinguished by vigour of sense, acute and practical observation, 
an ardent love of discipline, tempered by a high sense of justice, honour, and a 
tender regard for the welfare and comfort of our soldiers and seamen." — Globe. 

" At the head of those periodicals which furnish useful and valuable information 
to their peculiar classes of readers, as well as amusement to the general body of 
the public, must be placed the * United Service Magazine, and Naval and Military 
Journal.' It numbers among its contributors almost all those gallant spirits who 
have done no less honour to their country by their swords than by their pens, 
and abounds with the most interesting discussions on naval and military affairs, 
and stirring narratives of deeds of arms in all parts of the world. Every informa- 
tion of value and interest to both the Ser\nces is culled with the greatest diligence 
from every available source, and the correspondence of various distinguished 
officers which enrich its pages is a feature of great attraction. In short, the 
* United Service Magazine' can be recommended to every reader who possesses 
that attachment to his country which should make him look with the deepest 
interest on its naval and military resources." — Sun. 

" This truly national periodical is always full of the most valuable matter for 
professional men." — Morning Herald. 

HURST AND BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 

SUCCESSORS TO HENRY COLBURN, 
13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. ^ 
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